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i unite in a larger fel- 
lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements- as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to  fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and _ kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men. 
| tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.— From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gious Soctettes. 
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I seem to halt; but yet I know 

The breath of God is in the sails. 
Whether by zephyrs or by gales, 
The ships of God must onward go. 
E'en when to rest He singeth them, 


He to the haven bringeth them. 
C, G, Hazard. 
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Tue Doré pictures continue fo attract im- 
mense throngs in Chicago. Over six thou- 
sand. people were in attendance last Sunday 
afternoon. Whatever else may be in dispute 
concerning these pictures, this fact proves 
the appetite of the human soul for beauty 
and the power which art might exert over 


‘ the human heart. 
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\ Tis week we publish in full in our Con- 


8ress Department, the ‘‘Humble Appeal’’ 
which B, B. Nagarkar of Bombay has sent 


out to some of his personal friends. in 
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congratulate the Woman's Club of Chicago 
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America. This cause was alluded to in a 
recent note. Next week we hope to fol- 
low by the printing in full of the ‘‘Com- 
mittee’s Appeal,’’ the headquarters of which 
is in Rockford. 


toe - 

Mrs. OrMISTON CHANT was in Chicago last 
Sunday, and quickened and helped three 
immense audiences with words of fire con- 
cerning the ways of light. Among other high 
things said wasthis: ‘‘There is no atheism 
like the atheism of sex. Itis a horrible con- 
dition when men and women begin to dis- 
trust each other.” The reader can complete 
the argument. 


—=—- 

OnE of the few stories chosen from thou- 
sands, to be advertised in the.annual an- 
nouncement of the Youth's Companion, was 
‘‘A Bootless Quest,’’ which appears on the 
Companion's first page, this week. It was 
written by Mr, Robert Palfrey Utter, son of 
Rev. David Utter, the former pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah; and it is ingenious 
and amusing enough to deserve the promi- 
nence the Companion has given it. 

ah oe 

Many people went away Sunday morning 
from All Souls Church, unable:te find a foot 
of standing room. John Fiske talked of 
‘‘The Eternal Realities of Religion.” In the 
evening, to another large audience he spoke 
on ‘*The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self- 
Sacrifice.” Both of these discourses were 
masterful re-inforcements to the human soul 
longings. All 
went away with their feet planted more 
solidly on the ground, their heads held more 


heroically in the air. 
—-_<- 


BeroreE Boston had sullied its fair name 
by refusing Bishop Arnett at its inns, as al- 
luded to in another paragraph, Chicago had 
redeemed its reputation. The unholy 
spasm of social anxiety and society snobbery 
that for a time kept Mrs. Fannie Barrier 
Williams out of the Woman’s Club had sub- 
sided. The club has splendidly redeemed 
its fair name. By wise but slow methods it 
surely advanced to a rational and intelligent 
settlement of that question for all times. 
Legislative obstructions were removed. Con- 
stitutional safeguards were secured and when 
the time came, Mrs. Williams’ name was put 
on the rollof membership without, we be- 
lieve, opposition or a dissenting vote. We 


over the sterling stuff it contains and the 
splendid victory it has gained. Once more 
that club is in the lead and men as well as 
women will be glad to confess its leader- 


ship and follow its banner. 


New Series, Vol. 1, No. 50. 


An Ohio court has sentenced a young 
woman to ten days imprisonment in jail for 
whispering in church. The sheriff amelior- 
ated the sentence by taking her into his 
family instead of locking her up. This may 
seem to some hard judgment, but every 
preacher at least will agree that the offense 
was great. But what big jails we would 
have to have if all the criminals of this kind 
could be convicted. But, ‘‘gentle reader,” 
please do your visiting at some other place. 
When at a meeting of any kind let the self 
be merged into the sweet and holy conscious- 
ness of a community life and a communion 
of thought and feeling. 


i oe ~~ 


“THE Reform-City-Politics-Through-the- 
Old-Parties” policy is to have a fair trial in 
Chicago. The appointment of the commit- 
tee of ane hundred as a municipal reform 
league previously referred to, has been made 
and the make-up of the committee is such as 
to probably adopt this policy rather than the 
one of independent action from the start, 
accepting the municipal party alternative, 
divorcing forever city business interests from 
national issues. This consummation hoped 
for by all concerned probably has been post- 
poned again on the theory that ‘‘the time 
has not yet come.” The ‘‘balance-of-power’’ 
method will be fairly tried by conscientious 
and honorable men, and all good citizens 
will try with us to suspend judgment al- 
though disappointment and failure on this 
line to some of us seem inevitable. 


i > 


Bravo, Brother Crothers! A Boston Dis- 
patch tells us that Rev. S. M. Crothers, of 
Cambridge, refused to-address a Unitarian 
Club on ‘‘True Americanism’’, which was 
to meet at a Boston hotel which a few days 
previous had refused admission to Bishop Ar- 
nett,of the African Methodist Church. Many 
of our readers will remember that this bishop 
was one of the most commanding speakers 
at the Parliament of Religions. More than 
once was seen the black bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church, honored prelates of the Cath- 
olic Church and the dusky representatives of 
far-off and pagan India walking lovingly arm 
in arm during that Parliament. Buta Bos- 
ton hotel had no room for this colored man. 
Mr. Crothers was right when he said that 
‘*to discuss ‘True Americanism’ in such a 


The Dispatch does wot name 
the hotel. If any of our subscribers to the 
eastward can furnish us the names of the 
‘three leading hotels” said to excluded the 
bishop, we would like to publish them in 


place would be not only inconsistent but 
grotesque.” 
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Tue New Unity for the guidance of its read- 
ers when they visit Boston. 


toe 

THE Christian Leader of Boston in a recent 
number is concerned the clamor in some 
quarters for ‘‘variety” and the qualities ‘‘to 
please”’ and ‘‘succeed’’ in newspapers, The 
words ofour contemporary are a comment 
not only on the necessity but upon the prin- 
ciples of THe New Unity. Reader, we can- 
not offer to you Zhe Outlook and The Nation, 
The Dial and The Woman's Journal all in one 
issue for two dollarsa year. Weshare with 
you a profound admiration for these papers 
and their work. Their work does not need 
duplicating, but there is one string of the 
many stringed harp of life which it is for us 
to play upon. Our tone may be a monotone, 
but is it not a profound tone? Are we not 
justified in continuing for the sake of that 
tone? Weuld you miss it if we ceased? 
Wanting this element of ‘‘success,’”’ how are 
we to succeed without your help? What are 
you doing? What can youdo? Read the 
following and think over it and think of your- 
self and think for us. 


The plan of making a newspaper on the same theory on 
which a market is constituted—something for everybody 
and most for those whose taste is cheapest, has been driven 
in this country about as far asit will go. Such newspapers 
have what may be termeil the caterer character. They 
represent no principle, no ideas, no public policy, nothing 
but ‘‘success’’; and whethef success be achieved by hum- 
bugging the public or by serving the public is a matter of in- 
difference. Theidea of furnishing something for everybody 
is legitimate; and the idea of suiting various tastes may be 
allowed a certain sway. But the public is led by its press, 
either up or down. It is really entitled to the news; but 
not to gossip, scandal, and manufactured news. Yet 
after these latter have been furnished it for a time it is 
likely to acquire an appetite for them and to feel wronged 
if they are not furnished. A press that ‘‘caters’’ to an un- 
educated or a depraved taste: or still worse, a press that 
creates this, is a blight on civilization. 

—~t 3. > 


THERE is no doubt a growing demand 
in modern life for comfortable preaching. 
The plea is, ‘‘We have enough to worry 
us during the week. We want something 
to soothe and rest us on Sunday.’’ People 
like to hear the inconsistencies of other 
folks exposed, the sins of far-off centuries 
denounced, but they do not want the 
preacher to be ‘‘personal.’’ Americans like 
to hear the aggressiveness of the English 
government scourged. Liberals like to 
have the absurdities of orthodox dog- 
mas exposed. Men enjoy a hit upon 
women’s foibles and women promptly re- 
spond to an exposure of men’s selfishness 
and indulgence. But Americans suspect it is 
unpatriotic for the preacher to dwell upon 
their own limitations. Liberals think their 
minister unreasonable, himself old fogyish, 
if he does not ‘‘stand by liberal organiza- 
tions.”” Men do not want their minister to 
degenerate into a crank by preaching against 
tobacco, beer, club sideboards and the pecu- 
lation and speculation of trade; and women 
think it too bad when the minister is hard on 
them because ‘‘have they not enough to con- 
tend with anyhow?” Allof this is suggested 
by this fragment that is going the rounds of 
the papers from the ‘‘Grand Old Man” of 


Epgland, the stalwart Gladstone. 
One thing I have against the clergy, both of the country 
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and in the town, I think they are not severe enough on 
their congregations. They do not sufficiently lay upon the 
souls and consciences of their hearers their moral obliga- 
tions, and probe their hearts, and bring up their whole 
lives and actions to the bar of conscience. The class of 
sermons which I think are most needed are the class which 
offended Lord Melbourne long ago. Lord Melbourne was 
seen one day coming from church in the countryin a 
mighty fume. Finding a friend, he exclaimed: ‘‘It is too 
bad! I have always been a supporter of the church, and I 
have always upheld theclergy. But it isreally too bad to 
have to listen to a sermon like that we have had this 
morning. Why, the preacher actually insisted upon ap- 
plying religion to a man’s private life!’’ But that is the 
kind of preaching which I like best; the kind of preaching 
which men need most; but it is also the kind of which they 


g >t the least. 
—~+ + 


DousTrLEss many of our readers will be 
glad to know that at last we have an “Inter- 
national Quarterly Journal’ entitled TZer- 
restrial Magnetism, and that it remained for 
the University of Chicago to meet this ‘‘long- 
felt want.” For the benefit of our readers 
who have been suffering for want of this 
help we will say that we have carefully ex- 
amined eyéry page of this journal and with 
the exception of a portion of the advertise- 
ment, the business notice and a very few 
incidental connective sentences in the re- 
view department, we have not the slightest 
conception as to what it is talking about or 
whither it is tending. It is true that a por- 
tion of the magazine is in German, but that 
makes no difference, the English articles 
are just as far away both as to text and sym- 
bols. We infer from some things we can 
understand that it has something to do with 
magnetic storms, sun spots, coronal fields, 
geographical poles, etc., etc., which require 
a great amount of algebraic signs and sym- 
bols to express. We are encouraged,though, 
in finding a list of thirty-six associate edi- 
tors, four of which have a United States 
address. It is safe to assume that at least 
these four of our fellow-citizens can read 
this magazine intelligently. One sentence 
touches us in a tender spot. It is that in 
which the editor says that ‘‘the primary aim 
of this journal is to create a broader sympa- 
thy between widely separated workers.” So 
in spite of our mountainous ignorance re- 
vealed by this magazine, we love it and 
greet it as a co-laborer, for it too is engaged 
in the divine task of changing estrangement 
and loneliness into fellowship and co opera- 
tion along the lines traveled by the explorers 
for truth. If we cannot know the maga. 
zine we are proud to say that we do know 
the editor, L. A. Bauer, and to assure our 
readers that he is a genial ‘‘Rufus” with 
poetry in his eyes, fellowship in his hand, a 
heart all human and a conscience all alert. 
We are glad to assure our readers that the 
man who can edit this magazine which per- 
haps not two dozen men in America are 
competent to pass judgment upon, has a 
wife and baby; that he loves them; that he 
has found a church in Chicago to which he 


gives his love and loyalty and that these 


‘‘terrestrial harmonies” to which he gives 
his life to study prepare him for the celestial 
harmonies of character and reverence. We 
lay this magazine down somehow more 
reverently than if it were intelligible to us. 
Perhaps they who reveal our ignorance to 
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us are even greater benefactors than those 
who remove fragments of the great block. 
We must not omit to add the informatio, 
that the edition is “limited.’”’ Those who 
want a copy must subscribe early. Single 
copies fifty cents; annual subscription two 
dollars; address University of 


Chicago 
Press. 


—————— Po ae 


Ninety-three Years of Mortal Contact 
With Immortal Principles, 


Many of ourreaders will read with tear. 
dimmed eyes the tributes to and estimates 
of the venerable Dr. Furness, whose death 
we noticed in the last number, to be found 
in the Christian Register and otherwheres. 
Nothing better is likely to appear for some 
time than Mr. Chadwick’s four-column no. 
tice in the Register of February 6th, which 
we commend to our readers. We will not 
try to duplicate these notices and space for. 
bids our reproducing them. We can do bet. 
ter withour space by giving editorial wel. 
come tothe following simple heartfelt love 
testimony which comes to us in a letter from 
Mrs. Gannett of Rochester. She was born 
under the ministry of Dr. Furness and grew 
up under his tuition. With her consent we 
print her word, all the more welcome be. 
cause thrown into the informality of a pri. 
vate letter, containing thereby the sweet per. 
sonalities which might escape in a more for- 
mal stuly. Under date of February 5th, Mrs, 
Gannett writes: 


Dear Mr. Jones:-The reports in the Phila- 
delphia papers about Dr. Furness are not very 
full. He drove out the day before he died, 
seemingly as well as usual, but rather tired 
after the drive, and went to bed early. 
About eleven in the evening his daughter 
heard him stirring—went in and found that 
he had risen, bathed and dressed thinking it 
was morning. He went back to bed and 
slept well,’/but in the morning was easily 
persuaded to breakfast in bed. Mrs. Wistar 
saw signs of weakness and sent for the doc. 
tor and for Horace Furness. As Horace en- 
tered, the dear old man said something about 
the light; Horace drew down the shade and 
his father reached out his arms toward him, 
and so, pillowed on his son’s arms, quietly 
passed away. 

Robert Collyer and Joseph May had the 
service in the-church and the people passed 
up one aisle and out the other—at its close 
—to see the dear old face once more. 

My memories of Dr. Furness go through 
most of my life, but I was counting up yes- 
terday and realized that that meant he was 
beginning to be an old man—sixty—when | 
first recall him. 

I listened to his preaching for ten years 
regularly and while I never could agree with 


his peculiar position, it was a joy and 40. 


inspiration ‘to hear him. His reading o 
Scripture was a thing never to be forgotten, 
and certain passages, such as the Beatitudes 
and the thirteenth of Corinthians always 
bring back to me the impressive sound of 
his beautiful voice. I never saw him (and! 
saw him often) other than génial, sweet and 
friendly. He was a great lover of childret 
and always had some new child-story to tell 


these coming with a peduliar\ring in his 
voice, a mixture of tenderness and laughtet 
rm of addres 


which was very lovely. His fo ee 
to us'younger ones was apt to be ‘‘cear child, 
and it always gave a thrill of delight. 

His home was a perfect treasure house 4 
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interesting and beautiful things—especially 
his study; this last lined to the ceiling with 
books save for the deep, wide window bay 
at one end, where his writing table stood. 
Pictures of interesting and beautiful people 
hung from the bookshelves and on the doors 
and window jambs. A bust of Emerson had 
‘ts own special corner. As I last saw this 
room, on his 93d birthday, it was a bower 
of bloom, flowers from friends in Philadel- 
hia, Boston, Washington and Baltimore 
making it like a June garden. I remember 
Mr. Chadwick had sent Dr. Furnessa volume 
of Father Tabb’s poems and he was so de- 
lighted with one poem, he had to read it to 
each new comer. His mind seemed not to 
lose its grasp an atom, though he grew slowly 
more and more feeble physically. Herecog- 
nized faces quickly and always had some 
fitting word of greeting for each one. 

I last saw and heard him on the Sunday 
before Christmas, when he repeated in 
the Philadelphia church the paper he had 
read at the National Conference at Wash- 
ington. You know about that scene—how 
Stephen Camp tenderly and as a son wel- 
comed the old man to the platform, seated 
him—on the Bible by the way—fitting enough 
that!—and by a lift of the hand brought the 
2,000 people to their feet in a silent and rev- 
erent greeting, and in the same way the peo- 
ple gave their thanks at the close of the 
paper. 

See what a torrent you’ve brought on 
yourself. Use it, edit it as you will, I only 
hope some of it may be of use to you. 

Warmest greetings to you all from us all. 

Affectionately yours, 
M. T. LEWIS GANNETT. 


The Dore Gallery. 


If the papers are correct the pictures of 
Gustave Dore, now on exhibition at the Art 
Institute, are attracting more attention than 
any pictures that have ever visited the city. 
Those of us who remember the fascinations 
of the Verestchagin exhibition and the be- 
nignant power of Millet’s ‘‘Angelus,” are 
loath to believe the literal truth of this state- 
ment. But certain it is that these pictures are 
attracting much attention, and deservedly so, 
fordo they not represent the Dore gallery 
that was a prominent attraction in London 
for twenty-one years, the Bond street exhi- 
bition having been visited, it is claimed, dur- 
ing these years, by 2,500,000 people? These 
pictures are startling in many ways. First, 
in size. They are great broadsides, reaching 
from floor to ceiling, several of them twenty 
by thirty feet; one of them, ‘‘The Brazen Ser- 
pent,”’ lies rolled up for want of any room 
high enough to exhibit it. 

The second striking characteristic of the 
exhibit, as we have it in Chicago, isits bibli- 
cal character. Here we have, with startling 
details, the immense canvassescrowded with 
figures representing the radiant Christ de- 
scending from the praetorium, a picture 
which was in process of making when the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out, and it had to 
be rolled away and hurried out of reach of 
the enemy’s bullets. Pontius Pilate, Herod, 
Judas, high priests, Roman cavalry, the vir- 
gin mother, Mary Magdalene, and hundreds 


of others are all here, with the cross and the 
descending gloom. 


Here is the triumphal entry, twenty- feet 
high and thirty feet wide, with the ass and 


the palm branches; babies, women, men 
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crowding the balconies, hanging on to pil- 
lars, literally blocking the streets, well-nigh 
paving the pathway; the radiant prince with 
uplifted hand passes under the stately Roman 
arch, sustained by magnificent Corinthian 
pillars. Here is Moses before Pharaoh, an- 
other immense canvas: Pharaoh and his 
Stalwart retinue standing in the porch of a 
magnificent Egyptian palace, looking down 
with imperial indifference upon the suffering, 
dying and dead scattered around upon the 
steps, while Moses, backed by the silent 
Aaron, pleads the cause of the oppressed. 
Here is the unhappy wife of Pilate, wander- 
ing in her dreams, foreseeing the crosses 
and crowns of Christianity below, garlands 
of angels, whole battalions of sharp-winged 
hosts, radiating around the cross in the sky. 


Here is the ‘‘Ecce Homo,”’ scarcely a man, 
with his brilliant scarlet robe, lustrous halo, 
and here he is again in his ascension glory. 


“The Triumph of Christianity Over Pa- 
ganism” shows another flock of heavenly 
birds with drawn swords charging the dis- 
tracted legends of earthly divinities, Christ 
and the cross above it all. Here is a crusad- 
ing scene, an innumerable host, moving ap- 
parently three columns abreast, following 
the impossible tall cross, borne in advance 
by priests and prelates. Another canvas 
shows ‘‘The Battle of Ascalon.”’ 


If you tire of the glory, are weary of 
angels and are blinded by radiance, you may 
rest yourself at the ‘‘Massacre of the In- 
nocents,’”? a canvas 12x17, where babes are 
hacked and mothers contend with Roman ex- 
ecutors in abundant confusion. You can 
enter the house of Caiaphas, and catch Judas 
at his bargaining. Heads of Christ, with 
abundantly bleeding temples, plenty of 
thorns in the crown, impossible crosses with 
timber enough in them to make barn trestles, 
confront you on every hand. 

Other pictures there are in this gallery: 
‘‘The Gaming Table of Baden Baden,” one 
of the largest pictures in the gallery, a pic- 
ture which had to be retired in London be- 
cause there were so many portraits of living 
eminences, male and female. The visitors 
recognized so many dukes and duchesses in 
the crowded gambling-room that it made too 
much trouble. 

There is the more lovely ‘‘Paolo Francesca 
Da Rimini’ from Dante. Here and there is 
a bit of landscape which might attract if it 
had any chance, but everything is overlaid 
by these aggressive, commanding, obtrusive, 
and, if the ears may help the eyes express 
themselves, boisterous, biblical and Chris- 
tian themes. Shall we say ‘‘religious,”’ dare 
we say ‘‘spiritual pictures?’ Is there here 
a profitable appeal to soul, a reliable stay to 
conscience, a permanent balm to the human 
heart? : 

Do we find here a help over hard places, 
daily strength for daily needs? Waiving~all 
questions of art and its technique, except in 
so far as they are subservient and settled by 
this higher question, these questions are 
questions which will be very differently an 
swered by different persons. They have 
been differently answered by varying critics 
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There arethose who hold Dorein high esteem 
as a religious paintet and who regard him as 
one who has placed the Christian world under 
an immeasurable debt of gratitude for his 
re-enforcement of Christian thought and 
Christian motives by his startling and com- 
manding art. 


Let us go back of the pictures, behind 
these palpable facts already in evidence, to 
some of the easily attainable facts. Further 
acquaintance with the life of Dore may throw 
some fresh light upon the works of Dore. 


Louis Christove Gustave Paul Dorer was 
born in Strasburg on Jan. ro, 1833. He 
died in Paris on Jan. 27, 1885. He was an 
Alsatian by race, but a Frenchman in sym- 
pathies and in enthusiasm, and changed the 
spelling of his name from ‘‘Dorer’”’ to 
‘*Dore,”’ to indicate the same, 

When a child in the cradle he cried for 
pencil and paper, and, when nothing else 
would soothe him at night, the presence of 
his box of paints and pencils would quiet 
him. His father, hoping to divert his inter- 
est, would make him presents of mechanical 
playthings, but instead of working them he 
drew them, 

Even his mother could scarcely remember 
the time when he began to draw caricatures. 
He wore a scar over one eye to his grave, 
caused by a stone which a playmate had de- 
liberately imbedded in a snowball to punish 
him for a cruel caricature. 

When about fourteen years of age his par- 
ents took him to Paris, where his two brothers 
were already in the polytechnic school, and 
where Gustave was determined not to go, 
for he had resolved on being an artist. See- 
ing some caricatures in a shop window, he 
went back to the hoteland made some of his 
own, and boldly presented them to the pro- 
prietor, who as promptly recognized genius, 
sent for the parents, and the boy’s future 
was settled. He never again left Paris ex. 
cept for journeying. He immediately went 
to work, never had a master, never seemed 
to follow a rule. His illustrations brought 
him money, quick fame and ample oppor- 
tunity, but he pined for the reputation of 
the artist, resented the cheaper laurels which 
his pencil brought him, because they seemed 
to deny him the laureJs which he fain would 
win with his brush. 

It is estimated that he executed in a short 
life of fifty years thousands of designs, or 
over three a day for every working day in 
his normal life between the cradle and the 
grave. So far as inspiration means unpre- 
meditated and uncalculating power, it be- 
longs emphatically to the work of Dore. He 
made few sketches from life. He did not 
stop to make notes with his pencil; he carried 
them in his mind, in which everything 
seemed to grow grotesque and extravagant. 

He illustrates the Bible with apparently 
just as much and with the same love and 
enthusiasm as that which he gave to Rabe- 
lais. He has two hundred and thirty full- 
page illustrations of the Bible, ranging from 
‘‘The Deluge,’’ whereon a lion and her 
whelps and a mother and her babe are both 
trying to find lodgment on the last bit of 
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rock not yet submerged, to the Ascension of 
the Christ. In all but the very latest years 
of his life this man seems to be troubled with 
more life than he knew what to dowith. He 
is described at the height of his fame, while 
still young, as follows: ‘‘He paints, he 
lunches, he gossips, he comes and goes, 
pauses, runs from one picture to another, 


laughs and plays tricks, and then at a bound 


goes from jokes to ezsthetics—just now 
Gavroche, and now Camille. He is still 
very young, but fifteen years have passed 
since he suddenly won fame.” Again we 
read ‘‘that he was notin a hotel twenty- 
four hours before sketches were _ scat- 
tered throughout the room.” He writes to 
a friend that ‘‘he wants twenty quires of pa- 
per on which to write his thanks.” This is 
the man who in his fifty years of life never 
found time, apparently, to be profoundly in 
love with any woman, certainly was never 
married, but found time to tenderly love the 
mother who made his home a heaven. 

What of the religiousness of these pict- 
ures? Does not the story of the life inter- 
pret much ofthem? The pictures are what 
we might have expected—extravagant in 
handling, unreal in temper, oftentimes gross, 
always materialistic in their atmosphere and 
representation. These are serious words, 
Let us speak them deliberately. Extravagant 
beyond all limits of time and space, his are 
impossible armies, marshaled in impossible 
ways against impossible enemies, unreal be- 
cause forever beset by abnormal light and 
preternatural presences. 

Someone has said that ‘‘angels are Dore’s 
trademark’’ so far as his scriptural and 
Christian pictures are concerned. This 
would seem to be literally true. He always 
has plenty of them to introduce, and they 
are always of the most insipid and conven- 
tional kind; more wings than faces, the 
maximum of feathers and the minimum of 
thought. | 

The most pleasing and most spiritual 
study as well asthe most beautiful picture 
of this so-called ‘‘religious group” is ‘‘The 
Neophyte.’”’ Here as a central figure is a 
young man whose face is radiant from an 
inner light, something of the nobility of 
thought upon his brow which we miss almost 
wholly from the blood-stained, thorn-crowned 
brow of Jesus. But the spirituality of this 
figure is emphasized by the grossness of the 
droning friars on either side, and when this 
character is taken out and reappears again 
ja ‘*‘Day Dream,” where he is iost in his im- 
provisations while the procession of formal 
priests is moving down the aisle to his rear, 
the artist could not even trust this beautiful 
conception without obtruding the rather 
bumptious form of a good solid woman in the 
background, an indignity to the woman and 
an offense to the picture. 

So everywhere there is a distrust of mind, 
an insult to the imagination of the looker-on, 
a failure to recognize that the soul is an art- 
ist. All men and women know something and 
it is the province of the higher art to awaken 
the artist in the soul of the spectator, to 
arouse the emotions and the imaginations so 
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that they will furnish what is left out, piece 
out the artist’s conception. 

Give us a great face, O artist, and we 
will furnish the nimbus. Give us a sugges- 
tion of nobility and we will supply the 
angels. Give us the human form divine and 
we will either supply the wings or get along 
without them. There is something in these 
pictures that browbeat the soul of the spec- 
tator; it overlays the mind,staggers the heart, 
disgusts faith, outrages the pious sensibili- 
ties of the soul. 

Whatever we think of Dore’s art, it is not 
religious art. It teaches a very irreligious 
lesson. Itisrhetoric. IJtita sensationalism 
that stirs a momentary emotion at the cost 
of permanent exaltation. Religiously speak- 
ing, Dore was a Talmage of the brush, want- 
ing the serene dignity, moral poise and sus- 
tained humanity of the great prophets of the 
soul. This is not nourishing food. It is 
exciting condiment. 

Away with the feather-winged angels. 
Give us the light of the sun and nothing 
more, the somber shadows of the moon, the 
darkening clouds of earth. Give us man in 
his plain nobility, woman in her human 
beauty. These are enough to give us an art 
that will search out the motive within the act 
and suggest the glory beyond the deed and 
prove an inspiration behind the fact. 

Dore, with awful versatility, a profane 
profusion, made grist of everything that came 
to his market, from the coarseness of Rabe- 
lais to the angels of heaven; but he did 
not catch the full significance of that reli- 
gion that is not sensational, a thing of the 
senses; not emotional, a thing of the feel- 
ings; nor fanciful, a creation of the imagina- 
tion; nor intellectual, a thing only of doc- 
trines and systems, but religion for the whole 
man rounding the whole of life from the 


cradle to the grave with the normal halo of 


reverence. 
[> a 


The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own; 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 
— Whittier. 
STARS.may be seen from the bottom of a deep well 
when they cannot be discovered from the top of a moun- 
tain. So are many things learned in adversity which the 
prosperous man dreams not of.— Spurgeon. 


Mrs. ELLEN EMERSON Says that she remembers well the 
day when her father, the Concord philosopher, set out to 
propose marriage to her stepmother. ‘‘The livery man 
seemed to know,’’ she adds, ‘‘that it was aspecial occa- 
sion, and the horse and buggy which he gave father were 
made garish by a pair of bright yellow reins. Poor father 
looked so disconcerted. He pleaded gently for something 
less conspicuous, but the man was obdurate. I can see him 
now driving off with those glaring reins hanging loosely 
over the horse’s back.” 


There is a woman of ‘‘gentle blood,’’ a baroness, who 
gave her life for the prisoners of Finland. She lives with 
the prisoners months at a time, spends from ten to twelve 
hours a day with them, eats the same food as they do, and 
finds out what they think—their loves and hates and hopes. 
Here is an illustration of what is meant by ‘‘consecra- 
tion”—a word now used so frequently, and, it is to be 
feared, so flippantly.—7Aze Lutheran World, 
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READ the inducements offered on page 800 
to old subscribers and for new ones. If 
you want to help THe New Unity and be 
benefited thereby yourselves, be sure to 
read the offers made. 
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Haspitable te All Forms of Thought: Everyone Respomedbie 
Sor His Own. 


The Great Level. 


BY MARIE HARROLD GARRISON, 


Erstwhile as through a country lane I trod 

**T am God.”’ 
And glancing down, before me in the pass, 
Beheld a hairy worm upon the grass, 

Slowly creeping there. Its face it turned 
Upward to mine. The thought I might have spurned— 
Unthinking—with my foot this tiny thing 
Brought tears into my eyes; a sudden sting 
Of conscience smote me, and I turned aside, 
Remembering how many worms had died 

By my own hand in childish days gone by, 
Not from my heart came forth a pitying sigh. 


I heard a small voice saying: 


And then, again, that voice fell on my ear 

In tones subdued and soft though passing clear; 
It said **‘And I am man and all that grows, 
Yea, I am thee; the same life essence flows 
Within us all. Thy heart and mine are one. 
Bare thou thy bosom in the shining’sun; 


Lay me upon it.’’ Through my nerves there ran 


The flashing ancient arrogance of man— 

A quivering shudder of surprise. But low 

I bended me and took it up; and so 

Beheld it soon contracting its soft rings 
Wormwise upon my breast. And there it clings 
Even to this day. I dare not fling it thence 
And when I look on some and feel a sense 

Of being better, higher. up than they; 

Of finer mind and morals, finer clay 

I feel the worm-form moving and I know 

It thus reminds: TZhere is nor high nor low. 
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Home: a Center of Distribution, 


BY JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


The word ‘‘distribution’’ has by usage be- 
come so closely connected with material 
thingsand ‘‘charity,” that it has seemed to 
me quite worth while to try and bring it back 
to a wider meaning for practical use in our 
homes. As a good beginning, I must give 
Mr. Mangasarian’s definition of charity, 
which is the most comprehensive I have ever 
met. ‘‘Charity isthe administration of all 
that we have and a// that we are, according 
to sympathy and judgment.’” | 

Every word of this bears opportunity for 
thoughtful consideration, and puts us and 
our homes—the ‘‘what we are” and the 
‘‘what we have’’—on a high plane for wisest 
‘scadministration.”’ 

The next suggestive pointis that there are 
other than ‘‘bread-and-butter” needs in the 
world, and she who is best equipped men- 
tally and morally can meet more than she 
who is laden with material -wealth only. I 
am sorry for anyone who has not amongst 
her friends at least one who is a beautiful 
demonstration of this truth. Some years ago 
I spent an afternoon in aconference of people 
who had gathered to consider the subject, 
‘‘What have weto say to the Hetty Sorrels 
of the world?” (See George Eliot’s ‘‘Adam 


Bede”) and when W. C. Gannett came to 


speak, he began: ‘‘Do you remember what 
Dinah said to Hetty,when she went to her in 
prison and found this girl who would listen 
to no one who had attempted to soften or 
help her? She said, ‘Hetty, 7 am Dinah,’ 
and ¢hen Hetty turned to her and Dinah could 
do the needed work. It was what Dinah was 
that made her words of value, and half our 
work with the sinful and sorrowful will be 
done if we so live that we can say to them, 
‘lam Dinah.’ ” 


proportion tothe lighter, happier parts. 


This will illustrate what 1 
mean in the most serious part of our ‘‘distri- 
bution”; and holds good, in a corresponding’ 
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Theoretically, we all believe that a happy 
home is the highest attainment a family can 
reach; and the making of the home we theo- 
retically and practically place in the keeping 
of the wife, mother or whoever is the woman- 
head of it. Theoretically, also, we think of 
«charity work’’ as outside of the home and 
an addition to home work. I hopeto show 
how a busy woman, one who has no time nor 
strength to work outside of the home, may 
«stand in her own place,’’ and yet have the 
home ‘‘a center of distribution’’ for the very 
best that can be given. 

Almost the first and hardest lesson to 
learn is ‘‘to keep the large things large, 
and the small things small,” especially 
when we are ‘in the midst of things” 
and without proper perspective; and each 
one can decide this only for herself, 
with honest conscientiousness. With all 
due respect to neatness, I cannot help 
suggesting that dusting and dessert and 
ruffles (this word is meant to cover so much!) 
and ‘‘social duties,’’ are small things that 
often get very large. 

“Charity begins at home” truly; but see 
that you do begin it there, letting it spread 
as youmay. ‘‘One cannot do everything”’; 
what will you busy homemakers do, and 
what not do? 

I may not decide details for another; but a 
few principles, religiously followed, will 
make details.fall intosympathetic line. The 
first of these is sincerity, for unless a home 
is sincere, through and through, its value is 
limited and transient. If there is one-man- 
ner in the parlor, to the guest or to the fam- 
ily in the presence of the guest; and another 
manner in the kitchen to the maid, delivery 
man or one seeking aid, then is the home 
insincere, and insincerity is sure ‘‘to bring 
forth fruit after its kind.”’ 

Cheerfulness—steady cheerfulness—is a 
factor bearing its own value upon the face of 
it; and a ‘‘habit of cheerfulness’’ can be 
acquired just as any other habit is formed. 


The spirit of simplicity is one I plead most 
earnestly for. This does not preclude 
beauty or ornament, but it does include pro- 
portion. Part of our sincerity consists in 
showing our taste for comfort and beauty in 
proportion to our means.) When I find the 
bunch of paper flowers in ‘Old Alice’s” 
shanty, it means the same feeling to me 
that my wealthy friend expresses in a costly 
picture. But the sfzr7¢ of simplicity makes 
our home beautiful whatever its appoint- 
ments; makes our entertainment entertain; 
obliterates class and wealth lines, and brings 
to us truest, choicest souls. 


A spirit of helpfulness is the last of the 
elements needed to make our homes centers 
of distribution of the highest order; and the 
helpfulness may be of all kinds to meet all 
needs, and is defined and limited only by 
those circumstances that iimit our entire 
daily living. 

The degree at which our door stands open, 
the number of persons to whom we give our- 
selves and our home, the time, the strength, 
are all matters of proportion, too, and must 
be governed by many things that each home- 
maker alone knows for herself; but open the 
door as wide as you may. 


Given the spirit of sincerity, cheerfulness, 
Simplicity and helpfulness, people wz// come 
to this center; and, moreover, they will come 
with those very same elements, so far as in 
them lies. They will take, each what he 
heeds, and ca-ry it out for wider and wider 
use, until you at your vital center will never 
be able to estimate the extent of the distri- 
bution. What you will feel will be a return- 
ing flood of happiness,a steady growth of sym- 
pathy and judgment, and each year you will 
have more and more of mental and spiritual 
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treasure to distribute, standing in your ‘‘own 
place,’”’ your own home center. 


‘Humble Appeal. 


‘*The work of the world is done by few; 
God asks that a part be done by you.’’ 


My Dear FRIENDs: 

It is hard for me to realize that one whole 
year and over has rolled by since I returned 
to my oriental home from an extensive 
sojourn in your country. So swift and so 
silent has been the pace of time! During 
all this time many of my American friends 
have written to me quite frequently, whilst 
several of them have sent to me, from time 
to time, newspaper and other literature, 
thereby keeping me in touch with the pro- 
gress of the liberal religious thought in 
western countries. One of the great delights 
of my life, since my return from the New 
World, has been this inspiring correspond- 
ence from the distant west, as it has also 
been a much cherished and highly valued 
privilege. It has served to bring back to 
my mind so many sweet reminiscences and 
so many pleasant associations of the delight- 
ful days and weeks that I had the good for- 
tune to spend in many an hospitable home 
in almost every part of the United States, 
It has amply testified to me, if such testi- 
mony were needed, that the interest mani- 
fested by our occidental friends in the cause 
of the Brahmo Somaj is as deep as it is 
genuine. This genuine interest and sympa- 
thy evinced by my American friends in my 
humble work in India emboldens me to ap- 
proach you with the present appeal. May I 
hope and trust that it will have your most 
generous consideration? 

You are well acquainted with the general 
aims and objects of the movement known as 
the Brahmo Somaj of India-the Caurch of 
Universal Theism. They are identical in 
their scope and character with those of the 
liberal faith in Europe and America. The 
fundamental principles of the Brahmo Somaj 
are the ‘‘Fatherhood of God and the Bro- 
therhood of man.’’ It seeks to propagate 
here in India the same religious and social 
ideals as are sought to be promulgated by 
the Liberal and Independent Churches of 
America. The teachings of this Church of 
Indian Theism are in spirit essentially iden- 
tical with those of the growing liberal 
Christianity of the New World. 

To the propagation of this liberal faith 
among my own people I have devoted more 
than the last ten years of my life without re- 
ceiving any salary tor my work,always main- 
taining myself and my family by teaching and 
writing, and often spending a portion of my 
slender income on the work so dear to me. 
Naturally, the work has not been so vigor- 
ous and effective as it would beif it were 
substantially supported. Unfortunately the 
movement of the Brahmo Somaj, all along 
the line, is extremely weak in worldly re- 
sources, but nowhere is it more so than in 
Bombay where I have been working single- 
handed under every discouraging circum- 
stance. During the last three years I have 
given up my educational work, wholly de- 
voting my time and energy to the work of 
propagating the liberal faith of the Brahmo 
Soma)j. 

My recent visit to England and America 
and the intimate acquaintance that it has 
been my good fortune to make with English 
and American liberal religious thought dur- 
ing my sojourn in the west, have taught me 
many new things and given me some new 
ideas, some of which I hope to work out in 
the course of the next few years. Nearly 
the whole of the past year, since my return 
rom America, I spent in visiting various 
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parts of India with a view to acquaint my 
countrymen with the advanced and liberal 
Christia thought of England and America; 
and now with the beginning of the New 
Year, I shall be resuming my work in Bom- 


bay, re-casting and re-modelling it in the 


light of my recently acquired knowledge of 
English and American methods of mis- 
sionary work. Accordingly, I have resolved 
upon establishing a ‘*Brahmo Somaj Mis- 
sion’’in Bombay. For the present the work 
of this mission will consist of Sunday ser- 
vices, occasional week-day services at the 
houses of members and friends, open-air 
meetings, and issuing of tracts and leaflets 
in English and Indian languages. As the 
center of our mission operations a house in 
the city has already been rented and the 
Sunday services have been begun therein 
from the current month. A part of this 
house will be used as my residence. From 
January next will be issued a small monthly 
periodical under the title of ‘‘Harmony” in 
English to which I hope you will occasion- 
ally contribute. 

All these missionary operations cannot be 
carried on without an adequate financial 
support, which, | have to confess with pain- 
ful humiliation, I am unable to get from my 
own countrymen. I have already said that 
the Brahmo Somaj, financially speaking, is 
very poor; so that even the friends and fel- 
low-believers in Calcutta, where our move- 
ment is much stronger than elsewhere, are 
not able to help the societies in the provinces. 
Consequently the aid that I can get from my 
friends in India will be quite inadequate 
for the needs of the occasion; and, therefore, 
I have taken the liberty of addressing this to 
my personal friends and the friends of liberal 
religious thought in America. 

W hen I was in America there was a spon- 
taneous desire expressed by several of my 
friends there to help my work in Bombay; 
but at that time for several reasons, the chief 
among them being the financial depression 
which was then prevalent throughout the 
United States, I did not think it advisable to 
make any appeal for pecuniary aid. It is 
with the highest gratification that I state 
that the desire of those friends continues 
undiminished, and nota few of them have 
written to me to that effect since my 
return. And now having started this 
new ‘‘niission’’ [ find that there is great 
need for tuuds. Under such circumstances, 
to whom shall I iook up for practical help 
and assistance if not to my American friends 
by whom Iwas so kindly and generously 
entertained, with whom I have most inti- 
mate relations, and of whom I[ retain such 
grateful memories? May I, therefore, hope 
that my personal friends and sympathisers, 
as also the friends of Liberal Religion in 
America will generously subscribe towards 
raising funds to support my workin Bombay? 

1 am deeply indebted to Dr. Thomas Kerr, 
minister and pastor of the Christian Union 
Church, Rockford (Ill.), to Mr. A. S. Ruhl, 
and to several other friends at Rockford who 
have taken more than a personal interest in 
my aims and aspirations and at whose earn- 
est suggestion I have ventured to send out 
this appeal for help. These friends have 
also kindly volunteered to act as the ‘‘Cen- 
tral Committee’’ and in such other manner 
as may be deemed desirable. Mr. A. S. 
Ruhl (831 North Main St., Rockford, IIl.), 
who has so generously and disinterestedly 
offered to devote his most precious time and 
energy to carry on the necessary corres- 
pondence with the contributors, will soon 
communicate to you all the business arrange- 
ments that may be made by the committee 
at Rockford. He will be gladto receive such 
monies as may besent by subscribers for due 
remittance tome. Finally I have urgently 
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to request you not to rest satisfied with hav- 
ing sent your own subscription but also to 
get your liberally inclined friends to help 
the cause, , 

The proposed monthly periodical ‘‘Har- 
mony” will contain regular reports of my 
doings in India, and through its medium the 
helpers in America will be duly kept informed 
of the mission work accomplished in Bom- 
bay. I devoutly hope and pray that some day, 
not very distant from this, Providence may 
enable me to re-visit America with a view 
personally to report to my friends there the 
good work that their kindness and gener- 
osity will have aided to grow and develop. 

May God actuate every friend and sym- 
pathiser to assist the cause of Liberal Kelli- 
gion-and subscribe generously towards rais- 
ing funds for its propagation. Yours very 
fraternally, B. B. NaAGARKAR, Bombay, India, 
BraHMO SomAj Mission, Girgaum. 

Dec. 12, 1895. 
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Huxley’s Social Convictions. 


It is a part of the dignity of man that he is 
a social being and can act not merely for in- 
dividual, but for common ends. The grandeur 
of the virtue for which Huxley contended 
is that it is the law of a social common- 
wealth, as contrasted with the instincts that 
lead one simply to care for himself. Society, 
he held, came into being when mutual war 
gave way to mutual peace—and it ‘‘most 
nearly approaches perfection as the war of 
individual against individual is most strictly 
limited.’’ The ‘‘eternal competition of man 
with man and of nation with nation,’’ did 
not please him. He put his hand on the 
weak spot in the laborer’s situation when he 
said that itis the competition of laborers 
with one another that makesthe capitalist’s 
strength. 

Huxley led to what might be called a rea- 
sonable individualism—z. ¢.,the view that it 
is hetier to leave men as free as possible, so 
long as their action is not incompatible with 
social welfare. But what he termed ‘‘fanat- 
ical individualism,’’ which questions whether 
society may constrain one of its number to 
contribute his share toward maintaining it or 
even whether it may prevent him from doing 
his best to destroy it, found in him a keen 
opponent; hecalledit “reasoned savagery.”’ 

Huxley believed in public education. In 
speaking of the vigorous efforts of Karl the 
Great to introduce a scheme of elementary 
education throughout his realm, he dryly re- 
marked that the king ‘‘did not suspect that 
the best way of getting disorder into order 
was to let it alone.’’ As a memberof the Lon- 
don School Board, he gave it as his opinion 
that it was the business of the board to pro- 
vide a ladder, reaching from the gutter to the 
university, along which every child ‘‘in the 
three kingdoms’’ should have the chance to 
climb as far as he could go. ‘‘I weigh my 
words well,” he once protested, in speaking 
of the cost of giving prolonged training to 
exceptional men, ‘‘whenI say that if the na- 
tion could purchase a potential Watt, or 
Davy, or Faraday, at a cost of a hundred 
thousand pounds each, he would be dirt- 
cheap at the money.” 

As to what is called the ‘‘social problem” 
he felt deeply. He thought there were some 
to whom society assured quite too much and 
others to whom it assured quite too little. 
He had something rather sharp to say of 
those artificial arrangements by which fools 
and knaves are sometimes kept at the topof 
society, instead of sinking to their natural 
place at the bottom. He suggested that 
there should be machinery for facilitating 
the descent of incapacity, as well as for 
enabling capacity to rise, He doubted 
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which was the greater evil, the increase of 
the unemployed poor or of the unemployed 
rich. He once described the state which 
the French call /a misere, in a passage too 
long for us to quote, but showing how dis- 
tinctly and in what detail the problem of 
poverty was felt by him. He laid no claim 
to being a philanthropist and had a horror 
of sentimental rhetoric, but he said it was 
the mere plain truth that throughout indus- 
trial Europe there was not a single large 
manufacturing city free from a vast mass of 
people in the condition of /a misere, and from 
a still greater mass, who, living just on the 
edge of the socialswamp, were liable to be 
precipitated into it by any lack of demand 
for their produce. 

A part of this poverty and degradation 
Huxley thought beyond control, but a still 
larger part he believed to be the result of 
individual ignorance or misconduct, or of 
faulty social arrangements. He thought 
society might act in various ways for the 
good of its members—e. g., by providing 
proper drainage in crowded cities, by estab- 
lishing libraries, schools and gymnasia, 
by factory legislation, by regulating not only 
the production but the distribution of wealth 
—as it already does in a measure by its laws 
of inheritance, though it might do much 
better in this particular. He dissented from 
Mr. Henry George’s views, taking needless 
offence, as it seems to us, at some of the 
questionable armor which Mr. George uses, 
and failing to do justice to Mr. George’s 
essential ideas. But Huxley’s general social 
philosophy is eminently sound and im- 
mensely liberating to the mind. All so- 
called ‘‘rights’’ and all social institutions 
are dependent for their validity upon their 
consistency with, and subserviency to, the 
public good. The reformer wants no better 
charter. 

Huxley was no optimist, and yet he saw 
no limit to the extent to which ‘‘intelligence 
and will, guarded by sound principles of 
investigation, and organized in common 
effort, may modify the conditions of exist- 
ence for a period longer than that covered 
by history.” With due regulation of its 
numbers and due ordering of its industrial 
life, Huxley thought that a society might 
even now eliminate poverty and want (save 
such as arose from moral delinquencies or 
unavoidable calamities). Whether any 
society would actually rise to this height, 
remained, of course, to be seen. Huxley 
was only sure that if some advance was not 
made in this direction, it was an open ques- 
tion whether the life of the race was worth 
preserving. If there was no hope of a large 
improvement of the condition of the greater 
part of the human family, he declared he 
should welcome the advent of some kindly 
comet that would sweep the whole affair 
away. Tosuch a height did Huxley’s social 
idealism rise. If the race could not live 
worthily, he held it better that it should not 
live at all.—From TZhe Cause, edited by 
Mr. Salter. 


Some Unique Manuscripts. 


At the anniversary meeting, held recently 
in London, of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
eology, the Rev. Dr. Gaster read a paper 
on ‘Some Unique Illuminated Manuscripts 
of the Bible of the 9th or roth Century.”’ He 
said that there was an ancient tradition, re- 
corded by Josephus and Philo, to the effect 
that there existed a copy of the scroll of the 
law written in gold, This was remarkable 
in the face of the extreme severity of the 
Jewish law against all kinds of embellish- 
ments of the sacred texts. No adornment 
and no gold writing were permitted. The 
reasons for this prohibition are obvious. 
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First, the practice of such ornamentatioy 
would lead to a profane handling of what 
was most sacred, and secondly, the great 
value of such embellished manuscripts woyjq 
be an inducement to theft. On this account 
no other ink was permissible except the 
plain vegetable black ink, The existence o} 
an Alexandrian Scroll is mentioned in So. 
ferim, perhaps the same as that referred to 
by Josephus and Philo, in which the names 
of God are’written in gold. But this, if j, 
did exist, was not used for public service 
The manuscripts of the Bible in this way 
differed from those of Byzantine art, and from 
the common medieval illuminated MSS. | 
is probable, however, that thesame rigorous 
laws, regulating the mode of writing the 
Pentateuch, were not enforced against the 
rest of the books of the Bible, against what 
may be called the vulgar or profane texts. 
There were two distinct classes of texts and 
the care of them was different. The one was 
the simple and bare text without the addj. 
tion of any accent, or pause, or division. It 
was written only on scrolls. The second kind 
of text was accompanied by vowels, diacriti- 
cal points, accents, pauses and everything that 
was necessary for the elucidation of the text, 
These latter were not confined to scrolls, but 
were also written on separate leaves or 
pages. Some of the profane texts of the 
Bible were interlaced with an ornamentation 
of flowers and embroidered with black bor- 
ders. 

While the Hebrew Bible was so rarely il- 
luminated, the prayer-books, on the other 
hand, were most profuse in that respect, 
Among the latter class, the most richly il- 
luminated is the Book of Tobit, where the 
Oornamentations are of rare and beautiful 
workmanship. The Hagadah of the Pass- 
over comes next. The pictorial representa- 
tions of this book all seem to be the repro. 
duction of but one original series of wood. 
cuts. Then comes the Book of Esther with 
its embroidered borders. All these, how- 
ever, are comparatively modern and of Euro- 
pean origin. Of really ancient literature lit. 
tle has come downto us, Thereason is that 
as soon as the scrolls of the law became too 
old and unfit for use, they were buried. All 
the manuscripts that have come down to us 
are those of profane texts, and all may be 
called modern codices. The codices which 
date furthest back are written in a series of 
three columns; some of them in one column. 
There are none, however, that are writtenin 
two, Therefore, the ancient codex of the 
fragment of the Pentateuch, that now exists, 
and which is written in two columns, cannot 
be dated earlier than the gth or roth cen- 
tury. All the ancient Greek MSS. are written 
in the same way, either in one or in three 
columns, The sameis true of the Samaritan 
MSS. 

The lecturer then gave an account of his 
codex 150, of the Bible. The writing 1s 
identical with that of the codex 830 which is 
now inthe British museum. It is written in 
three columns, with a considerable space 
between each column. All the lettersin that 
codex are extremely characteristic of theif 
age, and it is by means of them that it 1s 
possible to determine approximately the date 
of the manuscript. It is noteworthy that the 
— and nm in this codex are not distinguished. 
This fact serves to prove that the Greek 777! 
Pipi, was merely a mistaken transliteration 
ofthe Hebrew Tetragrammaton. In most 
ancient forms there is not a single instance 
of lengthened letters. These extended let- 
ters are, however, very common in modern 
MSS. The reason for this is that modern 
scribes, almost invariably, adhere to a cer- 
tain fixed order of writing; certain words 
must be at the head of columns. They there- 
fore extend the fina/ Jetters to a considerable 
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enth in order to fill up the lines. They 
are not allowed to write a part of the word 
on one line, and the other part on the fol. 
lowing. In the other codices, dots were used 
in order to fill up the lines, and in some in. 
stances, one or two letters of the word were 
written at the end of one line, and at the 
beginning of the next the whole word 
was repeated. This gaverise to the many 
additional and superfluous letters in the 
text, and even led to the repetition of words, 
especially when they were of few letters, On 
this account, later texts merely lengthened 
the final letters. This is a most important 
criticism in determining the age in whicha 
particular MS. was written. 

In the codex under consideration, a short 
and scanty Massorah accompanied the text. 
There was the Massorah marginalis running 
along the top and bottom of the columns, 
and the Massorah parva between the col- 
umns. Each page is inclosed by an embroid- 
ered border of five colored lines. It is, in 
addition, profusely illustrated with golden 
rosettes, many of which are of extremely 
elaborate and artistic workmanship. The 
type of this MS. is deceptive with regard to 
its age. The illuminations are either more 
ancient or contemporary with the text, but 
not later. The pattern of the writing is not 
Palestinian. If we look to Persia we find 
that the oldest manuscripts here, none of 
which is older than the 12th century, are of 
thesamestyle. Therefore the codex in ques- 
tion must have been written in Persia, and 
is not earlier than the gth or toth century. 
Judging from the extreme beauty and excel- 
lence of this MS., it must have been writ- 
ten for the behoof of a noble, a true Maece- 
nas. Few of them, however, were to be 
found in Palestine. It wasin Persia where 
most of the Jewish nobility lived. This MS. 
was, therefore, most probably written for the 
Prince of the Exile, and it may be an identi- 
cal one that was handled by him. The MS. 
comes from Central Asia. Another MS. for 
consideration was a codex of fragments of 
the Hagiographa, consisting of twenty four 
leaves. The writing is identical with that 
of the-previous MS., while the parchment is 
much finer. The illuminations are most 
exceptional. It contains a portion of the 
Book of Psalms written in the form of hemt- 
stiches, with the title of the Psalm on the 
top. It represents the tradition of Ben 
Ascher and not of Ben Naphtali. Between 
the half lines itis illuminated by most beau- 
tiful blue, red and gold leaves and flowers. 
[It is accompanied by Massoretic notes and 
contains also a leaf of the Book of Proverbs, 
a leaf of the commencement of Ruth, a frag- 
ment of Koheleth and afragment of Esther. 
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Child Study. 


No doubt, child-study will one day reach 
some generalizations never before discovered, 
but the present function of child-study is to test 
theortes and methods already knowa and ac- 
cepted by all thoughtful educators. ‘To illus- 
trate: Probably the educator who would to- 
day advocate the mere memorizing of words 
as a staple product of teaching, does not 
exist. From Socrates down, they have de- 
nounced the weakness of this process, which 
Dr. Dewey calls ‘‘mine disintegration,” 
We have, on the one hand, a strong, well- 
founded and ancient theory, a theory to 
which all agree, a theory so often pressed 
and urged upon teachers that words in this 
direction seem like mere piatitudes; and, 
Still, the awful fact is more than evident, that 
the greater part of all the education in America 
consists in the learning of words as words. 

xaminations, promotions, the constant de- 
mand of supervisors, the character of pupils 
who pass through high school, college and 
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university, abundantly prove this faet—that 
word learning is made the end and aim of 
most teaching. For the mere learning of 
words, this country is now paying millions 
upon millions of dollars annually; it is taking 
the time of earnest, honest teachers. The 
memorizing of empty words is the educational 
standard of a great majority of parents, and, 
indeed, of the people generally. If a teacher 
attempts to overcome this potential evil, he 
will be made the shining mark for endless 
criticism. lt is a common experience that 
teachers who leave the beaten, time-worn 
track, do so at the risk of their official lives. 
It is plain to see that all the child-study in 
the world, all the investigations in the region 
of psychology and pedagogics that may be 
made, will avail nothing until this tremen- 
dous barrier to educational progress is 
broken down. 
* * * 


What ts the effect of at least three-fourths 
of all the teaching in the line of mere word 
memorizing? What is foundtobe the result 
of such drudgery upon the mind and soul? 
Is the assertion of Dr. John Dewey, that 
mere word learning is mind disintegration, 
true? If true,why? Can our friends, the child- 
study students, give us adecided answer? Is 
their any possible benefit to be derived from 
an examination which does not tax the judg- 
ment? Why does so much of our teaching 
fail to reach the object? No matter how 
trite the questions are, no matter if such dis- 
cussions seem like educational platitudes, 
they must be asked and can beanswered. If 
three-fourths of the money spent for educa- 
tional purposes is squandered, it is time that 
glittering generalities and fine-spun theories 
be abandoned, and the main question met 
squarely and honestly. Were itonly a ques- 
tion of money, it would not be so serious, 
but when we have arrived at the conclusion 
that it meansarrested development and stutli- 
fied growth, it is high time to appeal toan 
enlightened educational conscience. 


It is time that a second question of no 
less importance were answered. Dr. Don- 
aldson, an eminent authority in neurology, 
makes the statement that nerve centers de- 
velop by groups, the last to develop being 
those of the extremities. Dr. Hall, the 
father of child-study in America, has made 
the same discovery. In kindergarten and 
school, millions of little ones still continue 
the use of their fingers in fine work, in draw- 
ing and writing. If Dr. Halland Dr. Don. 
aldson are right, then these little ones are 
crippled in body and mind, by the unthink- 
ing demands of superintendents and teachers. 
How long will it take this fact to reach the 
doors of the schoolroom? No teacher who 
is not blinded by traditional custom can 
fail to see the overstrain on the part of chil- 
dren, for instance, in finger slate-writing, 
and its resulting deformity of the whole 
body. Teachers do these things in blind 
conformity to the unreasoning belief that 
they must be done. In this spirit, they, ‘‘hav- 
ing eyes, see not’’ the awful danger of this 
unnatural process. The highest authorities 
and all of them, should pile the evidence so 
as to drive teachers to a compliance with 
natural laws. 

x » x 

The greatest obstruction today in the edu- 
cational progress is the profound ignorance, 
and therefore indifference, to real education 
on the part of parents and the public gen- 
erally. Many a mother who would die for 
her child will not and cannot be made to 
think earnestly of the child’s nature, to study 
the child, and use all possible means at hand 
for that study. Not long ago an intelligent 
mother said, when invited to a child-study 
roundtable: ‘*1 know as much about my 
children as anybody; I do not need child- 
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study to help me.’’ This statement is simply 
the echo of a generalone. Through the edu- 
cation of the past, most parents have a fixed 
standard. Health and morality rarely come 
into this standard; it consists of the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, promotion, successful ex- 
amination, show-off, high school, college 
and university. It matters little what hap- 
pens to the child’s health or morals; he must 
reach the goal of knowledge. 

The child-study round table instituted by 
our society is doing a much-needed work in 
this direction. Parents have begun to study 
their children; they have begun to take a 
deeper interest in the work of the school- 
room. Such study will lead to a strong 
alliance between the home and the school. 
The day will no doubt come when the 
parents and the teacher will have one com- 
mon standard of education, and that is the 
highest good of the child, found in the 
highest good of the community. 

With many a blunder and foolish notion, 
we shall, day by day, reach something 
higher and better for the children, We shall 
do it because teachers are earnest and hon- 
estin their work. We shall do it because 
civilization demands a better education, be- 
cause the way, the truth and the life of the 
world depends upon it; the problem of hu- 
manity is to be fundamentally worked out in 
the schoolroom. When we acquire great 
and ever’ greater faith in humanity; 
when we recognize the value and dig- 
nity of the individual; when we realize 
that our march is along the infinite 
line of possibilities, we, the teachers of 
America, will be willing to lay down our 
lives, willing to give up all hope of fame 
and fortune, to sink ourselves into the study 
whose application is to save the world— 
that of the child.—F. W. Parkerin ‘‘Trans- 
actions of The Illinois Society for Child- 
Study.” 


o_o 


To the Press and People: 


A great political campaign is about to be 
inaugurated which will absorb the attention 
of the whole people till near the close of the 
year, 

But an issue of larger importance, vastly 
more momentous, both for the near and the 
remote future, than those involved in any 
presidential campaign, is before us. Shall 
the English-speaking people of the world be 
friends or enemies? Shall there be constant 
possibility and menace of destructive war, 
or shall there be assured and established 
peace, with honor and justice? 

The suddenness with which the possibility 
of hostilities broke upon the people of 
the United States and Great Britain, 
wholly unexpected, profoundly disturb- 
ing, fraught with peril to the enlight- 
ened character of both nations, to 
civilization, prosperity, and human life, is 
sufficient reason why the people of both 
countries should employ their strength, not 
in preparations to destroy each other, but in 
assuring peace between the two nations yp- 
on eternal and immovable foundations. 

On the twenty-second of this February, 
the people of the United States will celebrate 
the birth of George Washington. Let the 
people make that day even more glorious by 
inaugurating a movement for cementing all 
the English-speaking people of the world in 
peace and fraternal unity. 

We therefore suggest and propose that the 
people of all cities and towns of the Union, 
at their meetings to celebrate the birth of 
Washington, or at special meetings called 
for the purpose on the Sunday afternoon 
next following, or in the meetings of their 
societies, clubs, churches, social, religious or 
commercial organizations nearest in time to 
Washington’s birthday, shall embody their 
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views, each assemblage in its own way, on 
the following questions: 

1. Do we wish the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, by formal 
treaty, to establish arbitration as the method 
of concluding all differences, which may fail 
of settlement by diplomacy, between the two 
powers? 


2. What is our opinion of war as a mode 
of deciding controversies between the United 
States and Great Britain? 

Dr. William C. Grav, 69 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and William E. Dodge, 11 Cliff 
street, New York, will receive the proceed- 
ings, which should be sent in duplicate, and 
arrange them for transmission to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Queen of 
England. 

We request our newspapers, religious and 
secular, if this proposal shall appear to them 
to be good and wise, to give it their santion, 
and urge the people in all parts of the Union 
to consecrate this celebration of the birth of 
Washington to this cause, by taking appro- 
priate action on that day, or upon convenient 
occasions clustering around it. 

Signed: George B. Swift, Norman Wil- 
liams, Lyman J. Gage, Marshall Field, 
Philip D. Armour, Potter Palmer, W. T. 
Baker, Marvin Hughitt, George M. Pullman, 
Charles B. Farwell, Henry W. King, Cyrus 
H. McCormick, T. B. Blackstone, A. A, 
Sprague, John M. Clark, Henry W. Bishop, 
Franklin McVeigh, A. C. Bartlett, Francis 
B. Peabody, Lambert Tree, E. G. Keith, 
R. W. Patterson, Victor F. Lawson, O. W. 
Nixon, H. H. Kohlsaat, Thomas Kane, 
William C. Gray. 
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The Transvaal. 


The Transvaal, better known as the South 
African Republic, in 1890 had an estimated 
population of 120,000 whites and 561,000 
native Africans. Until 1877, the state 
was iudependent. From 1877 to 1881, it was 
wholly under British rule, and from 1881 to 
the present, partially under the authority of 
Great Britain. 

The Boers, who settled the Transvaal, are 
the descendants of the old Dutch colonists, 
who left Cape Colony and Natal when these 
states were taken by Great Britain. They 
crossed the Vaal river and took up their 
abode in a region of country 121,854 square 
miles—a vast plateau, well watered and 
wooded and abounding with game. 

The exports of the country are cattle; 
hides, grain, ostrich feathers. The country 
is also rich in mineral wealth—lead, copper, 
iron, tin, gold and extensivecoal fields. The 
great disadvantage of the Transvaal arises 
from the fact that it has no seaboard; the 
country is surrounded by Portuguese, Eng- 
lish and native territory, which compels the 
Boers to pay heavy import duties to the Eng- 
lish on all European goods shipped to the 
Transvaal, as most of them are landed at 
Cape Town or Natal. 

At one time the Boers entered intoa treaty 
with the Portuguese by which they were to 
have free transit for their goods through Por- 
tuguese territory. The merchandise was to 
be landed at Delagoa Bay, on the east coast, 
the boundary line of the Transvaal being 
only forty miles from this. Portuguese city. 
Unfortuately, the transit of the goods drew 
the Boers into serious trouble with the inde- 
pendent native chiefs through whoseterritory 
they passed on their way from Delagoa Bay 
to the Transvaal; and this trouble with the 
natives was the.cause of Great Britain’s inter- 
ference, which culminated in the annexation 
of the Transvaal in 1877. 

The year 1880 marks the rising of the 
Boers against the English, and the defeat of 
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Lord Chalmsford, the British commander. 
A new treaty was formed, by whichthe Boers 
recognized the authority of Great Britain, 
but controlled their own government. Cecil 
Rhodes, president of the DeBers Consoli- 
dated Mining Co., and until last week 
premier of Cape Colony, hasalways declared 
that the Zambesi river, and not the Orange 
river, should be the boundary line of the 
British South African possessions. This, of 
course, means the annexation of the Orange 
Free State, the Transvaal, and all the native 
territory north of the Orange river. This 
was the real purpose for the organizing of 
the British South African Company, whose 
charter gave them 600,000 square miles of 
country and placed in the hands of Cecil 
Rhodes almost the power of a monarch, to 
further any ambitious scheme of the colony. 

President Krueger, better known as Oom 
Paul, has been the chief executive of the 
Transvaal for thirteen years, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the designs of Khodes 
and his adherents. Heis a vigorous, inde- 
pendent farmer, and a statesman of the Lin- 
coln type, with good judgment, sound 
sense, and has on more than one occasion 
proved himself the equal of British diplomats. 

The present trouble is caused, mainly by 
the refusal of the Boers, to admit foreigners 
to a hand in the lawmaking, regulating the 
taxation and the like. The constitution of 
the Transvaal gives the legislative power of 
the republic into the hands of two govern- 
ing bodies. For a resident of the Trans- 
vaal to be qualified to vote fora candidate 
of these bodies, he must be a member ofa 
Protestant church, a resident for two years, 
the owner of landed property and naturalized. 
To be elected to one of these bodies, the 
candidate must be born in the Transvaal, or 
a resident for fourteen years, a member of a 
Protestant church and have landed property. 
This practically shuts out from the legislative 
power all foreigners, whose money and 
energy have developed the country in all 
phases of industry, for the Boers are nearly 
all farmers and hunters, In other words, the 
Boers govern the country and the foreigners 
pay the expenses. At the same time the Boers 
say, and with some reason, that if they 
throw the franchise wide open, there would 
be such an influx of foreigners that in a very 
few years they would outvote themselves. 

From the standpoint of advancing civiliza- 
tion, the Boers cannot continue long as they 
are; their primitive ideas of life, domestic 
and political, are bound to be overthrown by 
the increasing fascination which the richness 
of the country holds out for foreigners.— 
From an Address by Rev. College Pastor of the 
People’s Church of Aurora. 
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Discoveries in Pompeii. 


The excavations at Pompeii are a continual 
source ofinterest. The new system of con- 
servation inaugurated this year makes them 
doubly important. The last mansion un- 
earthed in the buried city, whose history 
every one knows so well (or ought to know), 
has been made the test of these improved 
methods instituted by the able and excellent 
directors. Instead of hiding away the stat- 
ues, pictures, and other movable objects 
in .the Naples Museum, as has previously 
been the custom, everything has been left 
in situ, and many objects sufficiently restored 
to give an idea of their original appearance, 
The excavation may be said to have begun in 
August of 1894; but the weather and lack of 
funds retarded the work. In November the 
atrium was reached; but during the winter 
the work progressed slowly, and the last 
rooms were not unearthed till June, 1895, 
the labors of restoration, cleaning and pre- 
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servation not being completed till August 
exactly a year from the date when the first 
layer of earth was removed, The main ep. 
trance of the house leads into a street stij| 
blocked up with rapilli; it consists of ap 
ostium, or passage, on one side of which sat 
the janitor, his little division being separateq 
by a partition of wood that has disappeared. 
Facing his seat is a semi-‘‘religious”’ picture, 
only suitable to that barbarous period of 
Europe’s history, and which has now very 
properly been covered over. There were two 
great doors in this passage. On the outer 
wall of the house can be seen the remains of 
the iron hinge and staple that held the bar 
across the outer door when the house was 
locked up and the family had deserted it. 

The room on the left of the ostium con- 
tains two small and ordinary pictures of the 
stereotyped kind: one represents Leander 
Swimming across the Hellespont to Hero: 
the other Perseus in his ship deserting 
Ariadne. On the opposite wall is a 
picture of Cephalus and his devoted wife 
Procris, in the form of a wounded deer, the 
latter being probably also represented by the 
woman high in the left of the same painting 
gazing earnestly at her husband, These pic. 
tures are let into the wall, and the prepared 
stucco on which they were painted was prob. 
ably first laid on a board, to afford greater 
facility to the artist, and then, when it had 
dried, was inserted in the space prepared for 
itin the stucco on the wall’s surface; the 
brown, yellow, or sometimes black band of 
paint that usually borders them hides the 
joining line. In the frieze is seen Leda and 
the swan, a bacchant with a thyrsus anda 
bacchante with atamboureen, while two cen. 
taurs appear on the tops of this delicate 
painting. The garlands painted on the white 
wall, the architectural studies capped with 
winged sphinxes, and the cornices of red, 
white and blue mouldings above and below 
the frieze, and separating it from the curve 
of the arched ceiling, add immensly to the 
appearance of the colors; and this elabor- 
ately painted apartment is the more attrac- 
tive by the amount of brilliant red cinnabar 
that has been used in its decoration, and 
that adds considerably to the splendor of the 
effect. 

Beyond this room, at the side of the 
atrium, is a side passage leading through the 
kitchen into the little street named by 
Fiorelli the Vicolo di Mercurio; in itis a 
staircase. Nearits entrance in the atrium 
are the remnants ofa safe, once built and 
riveted on a foundation of heavy stones. 
The iron parts are original, but the case of 
wood on which they are fastened is modern. 
Near this safe were found a bronze ring and 
two seals, both of iron, which are preserved 
in the house of the Administration of 
Pompeii preparatory to going to the Naples 
or the local museum. On one ofthe latter 
is ‘‘A. VETTI. RES. V.,’’and from this the house 
is to be called the ‘‘Casa di Vetti.”” On the 
opposite side of the atrium is another and 
larger safe, likewise restored. Both safes 
bear evidence of having been broken to 
pieces either by those who had dug their way 
down into the house, or perhaps by thieves un- 
der'cover of darkness on the very night itself 
of the destruction of the city, when the moun- 
tain’s awakened ‘‘voice at intervals” was heard 
roaring ‘‘through those roofless halls,” and 


Temple and tower went down and left a site: 
Chaos of ruins! 


A delicate little gold chain, with pearls 
and a few coins, besides a bronze sea] with 
the name “P. Crvsti. Favsti,’” were found in 
the highest level of earth over the rooms on 
the right of the atrium; but these objects 
may have belonged to the owner of another 
house, and not to the proprietor of the safes 
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Close to the larger of these latter is the ea- 
trance to an irregular shaped room, that con- 
tains a lararium, or altar. It stands out 
from the wall about eight inches, and on its 
sides rise two columns; between them. 
painted on the back of the niche sunk in the 
wall, is the usual picture of two Penates or 
genii, and a female between them who repre- 
sents either the Lar or, as some suppose, 
Vesta; at their feet is the tutelary genius in 
the form of a serpent, which is the symbol of 
regeneration, or of new life, accepting the 
offering of fruit placed before him on a 
small altar. The colors are wonderfully 
fresh, the tints are principally red, brown 
and yellow. 

When the garden in the marble-decked 
peristylium is again green with shrubs, and 
its beds continually stocked with gay and 
sweet-scented flowers, the mansion will 
assume (except in its protecting roofs) an 
aspect as if the inhabitants had only just de- 
serted it, and the earthquake had only lately 
taken place.—Luglish Illustrated Magazine. 


Che Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain ; lift up thy voice with 
strength: be not afraid!” 


Kesponsive Reading. 


XII. Selected from Hermes Trismegistos. 


BY REV. CARLETON F, BROWN, 


When shall I praise Thee, O Father, for it is neither 
possible to comprehend Thy hour nor Thy time. 
Who can bless Thee or give thanks for Thee or 
to Thee? 
Thou art what 1 am, Thou art what I do, Thou art 
what I say. 
Thou art all things, and there is nothing which 
Thou art not. 
Thou art the Father, who maketh the power that 
worketh, the good that doeth all things. 
Thou art God! Thy man crieth these things 
unto Thee. 
Through me truth shall sing praise unto the Truth, 
good shall praise the Good. 
Providence is divine order; all things in heaven 
do profit and advantage the things upon earth. 
The vision of Good is not like the beams of the sun, 
whose fiery brightness blinds the eye by excess of 
light. 
The vision of Good enlightens and increases the 
power of the eye, so that any man can receive its 
clear intelligence. 
Shining steadfastly on and round about the mind, 
it enlightens all the soul, and changes it into the 
essence of God. 
lor it is possible for the soul to be deified by 
contemplating the beauty of the Good. 
The knowledge of Good ina divine silence, and the 
repose of all the senses. 
He whocan be truly called Man is a divine being, 
not to be confused with any brute man, living on 
earth. 
Man is a mortal god; such is the greatness of his na- 
ture that while remaining upon the earth, he yet 


dwelleth above. 
———_——> © ee 


SIDNEY LANIER had large faith in God, and was a 
reverent disciple of the Master, but there grew in him a 
repugnance to the sectarianism of the churches. He 
wrote: ‘I fled in tears from men’s ungodly quarrel about 
God. I fled in tears to the woods, and laid me down on 
the earth. Then somewhat like the beating of many 
hearts came up to me out of the ground; and I looked 
and my cheek lay close to a violet. Then my heart 
took courage and I said: 


ec 


‘I know that thou art the word of my God, dear violet; 

And oh, the ladder is not long that to my heaven 
leads. 

Measure what space a violet stands above the ground, 


Tis no further climbing that my soul and angels have 
to do than that.’’’—From Memorial and Poems of 


Sidney Lanter. 


The New Unity. 
Che home 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way,"’ 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—What love begins can only be completed by 
God, 

Mon.—If you are not willing to be the friend of 
toil, you will be its slave. 

Tues.—God is the fulness of heaven, love is the 
fulness of man. 

Wied.—Nothing is so imminent as the impossible, 
and what must be always foreseen is the 
unforeseen. 

Tbhurs.—The soul is dilated in misfortune and 
eventually finds God in it. 

Fti.—F lame is hostile tothe wing. To burn and 
yet to fly, this is the miracle of genius. 

Sat.—There are people who observe rules of honor 
as they do the stars, a long way off. 

Victor Hugo. 
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The Child Musician. 


Ife had played for his lordship’s levee, 
He had played for her ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little head was heavy, 
And the poor little brain would swim. 


And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 

And they said—too late—‘‘Ile is weary! 
He shall rest for at least to-night!’’ 


But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 


’T was the string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed— 
‘*Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God!” was the last that he said. 


—Austin Dobson, in Z.xchange. 
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Two Mowers. 


BY MARY KEYES. 


It was the golden suinmer time. The 
morning breathed sweetness, freshness, life 
on the day. The sweet waters of the brook 
tinkled adown the meadow. Meadow-lark 
and linnet piped and trilled with a merry 
madness. The meek-eyed cows chewed 
their cuds in the deep pasture while buxom 
maids returned from the milking, pails atilt 
their shoulders. Busy housewives sang at 
their work and master and man were abroad 
looking after stock and lands. 

Two youths in neighboring fields strode 
along with scythes slung over their shoul- 
ders. They stood like young giants, comely 
as Jove’s own. They ’spied each other and 
shouted greetings:— 

‘‘Good morning, John!”’ 

‘(Good morning, James!’’ 

‘Ready for work?” called John. 

‘‘No, I must sharpen my scythe.” 

‘‘Your scythe? Did you not do that yes- 
erday?” 

‘‘Yes; but it’s not sharp enough.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’m off. Look out that you don’t 
use your blade up with all your sharpen- 
in es: 

So John walked to the field where the 
wheat waved like a sea of gold in the morn- 
ing breeze. Right beautiful it was to behold 
as it rolled away in soft, glistening billows 
to the horizon. Partly this and partly the 
song in his heart sent him merily on his 
way. He bared his strong white arm, raised 
the scythe bringing it down in a long sweep 
to the base of the wheat stalks which fell at 


its touch. All day long he went up and 
down, up and down, with his song and his 
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scythe, pausing now and then to whet the 
blade, By night the work was‘done. The 
sheaves stood stacked ready to be loaded 
into the wagons and borne to the great 


barns. Long after sunset the teams came 
creeping, creaking home with their burdens. 

Passing James’ field and seeing the grain 
still uncut and James apparently doing 
nothing John cried: — 

‘‘What’s the matter, James? Scythe not 
sharpened yet?” 

James replied, ‘‘I’ve ruined the blade. 
Shall have to get a new one tomorrow.” 
And they parted. 

During the night the wind rose and the 
rain and hail pelted down till men felt some 
fury was‘abroad. The houses rocked, win- 
dows and doors rattled and cracked, the 
chimneys groaned, the trees lashed them- 
selves in fury; men prayed, the house-dog 
howled, and. the cattle cried in terror. 

When morning came James looked upon 
an utter waste, The field that bowed to 
every passing breeze but yesterday was 
flattened to the earth. He turned away. 
No need for a new scythe now! Only one 
Summer in every year! Only one harvest at 
its end! 

— —> - oa .—— 

Let us send your friends a sample copy of 

this paper, 


Service. 


Fret not that the day is gone, 
And thy task is still undone, 
"Twas not thine, it seems, at all; 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Close enough to stir thy brain, 
And to vex thy heart in vain. 


Somewhere in a nook forlorn, 
Yesterday a babe was born: 

He shall do thy waiting task; 

All thy questions he shall ask, 
And the answers will be given, 
Whispered lightly out of heaven. 


Ilis shall be no stumbling feet, 
Falling where they should be fleet; 
He shall hold no broken clew; 
Friends shall unto him be true; 
Men shall love him; falsehood’s aim 
Shall not shatter his good name; 


Day shall nerve his arm with light, 
Slumber soothe him all the night; 
Summer’s peace and winter’s storm 
Help him all his will perform. 

’Tis enough of joy for thee 

His high service to foresee. 


—F. RK. Sill. 


-_-_ ———— 


thinness 


The diseases of thinness 
are scrofula in children, 
consumption in grown 
people, poverty of blood in 
either. They thrive on 
leanness. Fat is the best 
means of overcoming them. 
Everybody knows cod-liver 
011 makes the healthiest fat. 

In Scott’s Emulsion of 


cod-liver oil the taste is 
hidden, the oil is digested, 
it is ready to make fat. 
peseate ad gh gee ety me ny a 
salmon-colo wrapper with the pict- 


ure of the man cnd fish on it—you can 
trust that man! 


50 cents and $1.00 
Soorr & Bowns, Chemists, New York 
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Che Liberal Field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Contributions to the Western Unitarian 
Conference. 


During the present financial year the con- 
ference has received contributions from the 
following societies: 

Chicago, All Souls ......... see. $200. 
Chicago, Third Church,........... 75. 

Since May I, 1895, the secretary has re- 
ceived the following sums from societies for 
which he has spoken: 


| SPE OUeTETTITT TTT! OO. . 
Kalamazoo, Mich........ beeeswess 5. 
Fe. | RD PPTs EETEET CLG Te 50.50 
Grand Haven, Mich...... iieés wun 20. 
Ses CAR WU ns bec be vscdauce 4.40 
RORMOURs Ai n40 ctesdnsensapneanes 10. 
EGR (sfOVE, 1S cee ceec. coesecveces 12.50 
GNU,  BEBeU Ss Soho shoe scuceecees 6.45 
Oe 2.75 
re || a, 3.06 


Chicago. 

All the ministers of the city are requested 
to attend a conference of the Civic Federa- 
tion to discuss some plans proposed by the 
Moral and Philanthropic Committees of the 
Civic Federation for bettering the condition 
of Chicago, said conference to be held Mon- 
day, February 17, at Lecture Hall, Y. M.C. 
A. Bldg., at 2 P. M. 


At Sinai Temple, corner Indiana Ave. and 
Twenty-first St., in the absence of Dr. Hirsch, 
the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones will occupy the 
pulpit. The subject of his lecture will be 
‘‘Abraham Lincoln from the Log Cabin to 
the President’s Chair.”” Services begin at 
10:30 o’clock. 


Manistee, Mich. 

A New Unity club has recently been or- 
ganized in this city and has started with the 
following interesting program: Our National 
Duty to Cuba; Progress in the Electrical 
World; Venezuelan Boundary dispute; In- 
fluence of Art on Civilization; Germany vs. 
Great Britain in the Transvaal; Socialism,— 
its virtues and defects; A Century of Civil- 
ization—Our Country’s Progress from 1796 
to 1896; International Arbitration; Legal 
Status of Woman Suffrage; True and False 
Methods of Charity; Ibsen as the Exponent 
of Realism in Literature. 

Princeton, Ill. 

At the request of various members of his 

association Rev. Putnam, of the Peoples’ so- 


Sunday-school class, last summer, on two 


of Life and the Differentiation of Species.’’ 
Mr. Putnam is not only a scholarly man, but 
also a hard, persistent and painstaking stu- 
dent and his lectures were listened to with 
ever increasing interest by a large circle of 
Many of these 
have expressed regret that they did not have 
the lectures in permanent and fixed form that 


studious men and women. 


they might give them the thought and study 
they desired to, and many who did not hear 
them or heard them only in part, have ex- 
pressed the same wish. Believing they would 
interest the thinking menand women who 
read the 7rzéune, as they contain the results 
of the studies, the discoveries and the con- 
centrated thought of the world’s greatest 
scientists, the 7+7dume has arranged with Dr. 
Putnam for their publication, just as soon as 
they can be rearranged in chapters of suitable 
and readable length—-say from one and one- 
half to two columns for each week,.—Aurcanu 
Co. Tribune. 
Westville, Ill. 

Rev. C. F. Elliott recently spoke in this 
little place to an audience that filled the hall 
to the doors, and so much interest was mani- 
fested that it was resolved to get the course 
of liberallectures delivered here if possible. 


Che Sunday School. 


The World Js Saved by the Breath of the Schooi 
Children. 


W. U. S. S. Society. 

The February meeting of the directors of 
the W. U. 5. S. Society was held Tuesday, 
the 4th, with Mr. Gould presiding; present 
Messrs. Jones, Bulkley and Scheible, Mrs. 
Perkins and Mrs. Leonard. 

Reports of secretary and treasurer were 
read, the latter showing its last month’s defi- 
ciency to be diminished about $50. 

The ‘‘Six Years’ Course of Study,’’ now 
closing its last season, came under discussion. 
The fourth series, by W. W. Fenn, ‘*The 


Flowering of the Hebrew Religion,” had just}Sanitary Experiments’? in Massachusetts is 


appeared in pamphlet form, being the bound 
lesson leaves used for that series. It was ad- 
vised that the society apply itself at once to 
perfecting each series in the course and 
adapting it in the best way possible to the 
use of schools starting in with the course next 
year. ‘*‘beginnings,’’ now in book form, will 
be supplied in lesson leaves if the demand 
makes it desirable, and the other series yet 
unbound will be put into book form as fast 
as possible. 

The annual meeting of the society, to be 
held during the May anniversaries, was con- 
sidered and a committee appointed: Mr. 
Bulkley, Mrs. Perkins and Mr. Scheible,—to 
arrange a program, and to confer with the 
committee for the W. U. Conference through 
Mr. Gould as to the time to be set apart for 
it. EK. T. LEONARD, 
Secretary. 


Che Study Table 


Reform in Magazines. 


The February /orum is one of the most 
remarkable numbers—if not the best number 
of that magazine ever issued, There is a 
positive aggressiveness about it that, if 
carried out, “will give a character to the 
Forum that it never had under some of its 
editors. Charles Eliot Norton gives a criti 
cal review ofthe aspects of civilization in 
America that ought to be published as a 
and read in 


separate monograph, every 


family in America. ‘**To deny or under- 
value the forces ranged against civilization 
is to increase their power, The appeal to 
every reflecting and worthy citizen of the 
United States to do his part in the work of 
securing the safety and progress of the Re- 
public is direct, is urgent.”’ 

In other words, the new editor of this 
magazine has turned toa new class of men 
who have either been shut out from our 
‘thigh class’’ journals, or have been passed 
by for a more sensational class—men of in- 
tense earnestness. We hardly are through 
rejoicing over the words of Professor Norton 
when we turn to an article by Professor 
Laughlin on **Our Monetary Programme,”’ 
that makes a revolution in the method of dis- 
To say that 
itis an article on public morals would not be 
It is high time that the business 
of tampering with questions quite beyond 
their ability to measure, by average political 
congressmen, should be ended. Legislation 
hereafter will pass into the hands of experts. 
We mean that laws concerning finance should 
be originated and shaped by financiers; those 
concerning education should and must be 
originated and controlled by educators; those 
that pertain to agriculture should be framed 
or inspired by agriculturists, 

‘“‘The Stage from a Clergyman’s Stand- 
point,’’» by Rev. Thomas P. Hughes,is equally 
charged with critical moral purport. It is not 
twaddle about the evils associated with the 
stage; but it is a serious discussion of the 
tendencies of acting in our times. ‘Notable 


cussing our financial measures. 


far drawn. 


is used by the QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, 
DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND, PRINCESS OF WIED, 
and the best families of Europe and America. 


gPond’s Extract 


— 


subjects: ‘‘The Creation” and ‘*The Origin 


Cures RHEUFATISM, NEURALGIA, 
Sore THROAT, CoLDs, CATARRH & PAIN. 
CHEAP SUBSTITUTES, MADE CRUDELY, DO NOT CURE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in the United States 
Established 1855. 


3 East I4th Street . NEW YORK. 


a 
—— 


T BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura| 
Method.” Instruction is not ———. but by 
conversational exercises in the new language, 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 
LE FPRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc,: 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idjoms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


I 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY (0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


WE 
PAY 


‘How and Why,”’’ issued by the 
POST- PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 92I--3--5 
AGE 


The House Beautiful. 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of **A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, price15 cents. (In “Z2fe-Studies”’ 
form, 6 cents.) 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 


wish to know the truth, send for 


Chestnut Street, 


Contents: Zhe Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 
‘“* Togetherness,” 


Published in Three Styles: 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents. 


Paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 
white, if desired). 


Cheap edition, 6 cents, (ten copies for 30c. #¢?). 


15 cents. (in 


From THE New Unity, May 2, 1895.] 


The selection we give in another column from 
‘The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s up- 
lifting studies which James EH. West has just pub- 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where al! 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness”’ is 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
} ipo to be strengthened and lifted up, they wil! 

0 so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston, 
or BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


204 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 


— 


—OO | 


A. B. RUSS & CO., 


\UNDERTAKERS; 


161 Twenty-Second St., 
CHICAGO 


Telephone &, 200 


February 13, 1896. 
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equally characterful for its careful and bril- 
liant sociological work. Bacteriology has of 
late done no work of greater value than the 
investigation of the polution of our water 
streams, and the proper disposal of sewage. 


Drs. Maybe 


Tate 


Mustbe. 


You choose the old doctor 
Why? 
Jecause you don’t want to en- 


Such an article also deserves to be spread 
abroad inthe form of a monograph. It wil 
save the lives of thousands. “Sanitary Sal 
vation’’ is justly applied to the subject. We 
have happily got by the era when soul-sav- 
ing for a future world satisfies the conscience. 


But for able writing charged with intense 
moral purport we turn finally to ‘*The Ven- 
ezuela Crisis.’’ 


before the young one. 


lif > ‘ : The country is flooded with 
Ss ’ > 4 > > _ . . : 
trust your ire in inexperienced literature on the Monroe Doctrine: most of it 
hands. 


rue, the young doctor crude and nonsensical,not to say ignorant and 


may be experienced. But the old criminal. 


They breathe a reckless patriot- 
But 


article from 


You take no 
chances with Dr. Maybe, when 


doctor must be. ism, with honesty and justice omitted. 


the Forum has given us an 
Same Cheodore S. Woolsey, former president of 


with medicines as with medi- 


Dr. Mustbe is in reach, 
Yale, that is the most delicious bit of tran. 


cine makers —the long-tried chant criticism that we have seen for a gen 
remedy has your confidence. 


You prefer experience to experi- 


eration on this subject, or any other. It re- 


minds us of Macaulay and Sydney Smith 
and Jeffreys and the old Edinburgh Xeview. 
Che only advantagé however is in favor of 
of Dr. Woolsey. If you wish to see aman 
handled with utter courtesy and refinement, 
and yet shown up to have been talking about 
what he knew nothing about, and talking 
very foolishly at that, read ‘*The President’s 
Monroe Doctrine.’’ 


ment—when you are concerned, 
The new remedy way be good 
— but let somebody else prove 
it. The old remedy must be 
good — judged on its record of 
cures. Just one more reason 


for choosing A YE/R’S Sarsa- 


parilla in preference to any 


Take this sample sen- 
~**There 
calamity which a great nation can invite which 


tence from the message, is no 


other. It has been the standard 


: , equals that which follows a supine submission 
household Sarsaparilla for half " 


to wrong and injustice and the consequent 


a century. Its record inspires 


loss of national self-respect and honor, be 
neath which are shielded and defended a 
To which 


‘*Ilere 


confidence — fifty years of 
cures. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla must be. 


If others may be good, peoples safety and greatness.’’ 


President Woolsey responds: is a 


You take no chances when you the one 


take AYE R’S Sarsaparilla. 


complete mixing up of two persons: 
submitting to injustice,—namely Venezuela; 
and the other losing its self-respect,—-that is 


yurselves. Or doesthe president mean thu 


we have a divine follow Great 


Britain, or any other state, around and check 


mission to 


Qne Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


its aggressions? Does he mean that we ar. 


knights errant, in search of wrongs to right, 
or injustice to repel, under penalty of losing 
our safety and greatness? Whichever version 


aay ve miy aduopt,—whether we merge our in- 
A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- ines. Se 5 


ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully, good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 
>Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPAWY. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


dividuality in that of Venezuela, or tilt at 
the windmills like Don Qu xote,—it may b 
juestioned if our safety and greatness are 
hus best preserved.”” The whole article is a 
powerful argument against national combat 
iveness, and in favor of that spirit which 


in private life, has abolished dueling an 


perialism, where our will on this hemispher, 
shall become our only law. 

If our magazines will give up the effort to 
‘‘sell themselves” on the score of feeble con- 
ributions from ‘‘distinguished’’ men, and 
give us numbers full of high intellectual 
power and moral purport, they will not lose 
financially. ae. ©. 


RECONSTRUCTION DuRING THE Civit War. By 
Eben Greenough Scott. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 


This is a book that requires of you to read 


first the preface, otherwise you will be bit 


terly vexed and disappointed. It carries 


IN PRIVATE PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


Under care of a Special Agent, will leave Chicago 
January 9, February 6 and March 6, for 


you only to the threshold of reconstruc- 
tion; and then stopsshort. But the prefacc 
informs us it is only a preliminary volume. 
Mr. Scott proposes in due time to give us the 
political history of the period of reconstruc- 


ALI FORNIA ities 
Via San Antonio, El! Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Del Monte 
and San Jose, returning via Salt Lake and 
Rio Grande Scenic Route through Colorado. 


Price of ticket includes all expenses. Everything 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


For pamphlets with particulars apply to 
C.,B &Q. ticket agent or to T. A.Grady, Manager 
Excursion Department, 211 Clark St 


But finding so many questions in- 
volved and so much explanatory history to go 
over, he has prepared first this volume to lead 
the way. There are eleven chapters before 
ve touch reconstructiun at all; and only nine 
But 
those preliminary chapters are realjly useful 
co a student of the history he proposes to 


ifterwards, including the appendix. 


bullying -against. dreams of republican im-|- 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
AS ALLIES. 


By JAMES T. BIXBY. 


Christian Union: The best book published on the relations of Science and Religion 


London Inquirer: A noble book. * * * The argument as a whole is as sound as 
original, as philosophical as it is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 


Chicago Times: Mr. Bixby’s little book is broad, liberal and well calculated to check 
in its readers a tendency towards bigotry either of science or of faith. It is plainly the 
work of a man wao has studied and thought much, and who sees that neither religious 
dogma nor scientific theorizing can change facts. 


Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D.: Wtis the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 
the alleged quarrel between science and religion that our literature has produced and we 
know of nothing, either in German or French that is so bold, socandid and so satisfactory. 


Literary World, of Boston, March 15th, 1890: 


Small in size but full of matter. 
* * # 


It deserves to be a classic authority on its great subject, and it surely will be 
prized long after the mass of kindred but inferior books are forgotten, as they are even 
now unread, 


—— 


i2mo, 226 pages, PaperS ci:.. cloth 5cts. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 
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The Art Amateur. 


BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART MACAZINE. 
(EstaBLisHED 1879.) 


e 11x16). Sumptuously printed and rich! 
supplements. Single copies, 35 cents, eac 
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Monthly (size of illustrated. Price, $4.00 « 
sat including al 
ing, Fyrography, Embroidery, ete. For sale by all first-class newsdealers. 

Invaluable to all who seek to make « living by Art, or who take up Art as an accomplish- 
ment. ‘The only art periodical awarded a medal at the World’s Fair, where twenty diplomas 
were awarded to its special writers and artists. The following are the principal departments : 

Orn PAINTING DxesieNIne ror THE Art TRADES ae, P aIntIne 

Water CoLor Cuvurnca anp Home Emproipery Woop Carvine 

PasTEL PAINTING Homes DECORATION AND FURNISHING Mopgtine m Cuar 

Tarksrry PaInTine Bi0oGRAPHIES oF ARTISTS PyYROGRAPHY 

ILLUSTRATING ApvVicgE BY CORRESPONDENCE W poveurt Inon Worx. 
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/ One of the Colored Plates given with a 
Subscription for 1896. 


~ 


send to the publisher ¢4.0u—the regular subscription price—and mention this journal : 
ar’s subscription to the Magazine, any one of Seven 
Skin — ph one te eg 12 Saeieaniie actions oe Studies and 
0 F t E R Pictures after original paintings in Oil, Water Colors, and Pastels by some 
of the very best artists. Thus, Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 Exquisite 
Flower Subjects, painted for The Art Amateur 
de Longpré; Portfolio No. 2: 12 Animal Stud‘es, by Helene ire; 
Portfolio 3: Figure Subjects; Portfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and Stil Life; 
Portfolio 5: Lan and Marines; Portfolio6: Genre, etc. Portfolio 
1: China Designs. The contents of any one of the —- at our 
)) catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to $4.00. They are some of the same pictures that are framed in thousands of cul homes; 
)) that are used as models for students in the leading art schools and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. 
beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given in addition to the Color Plates which go wih every “4 
’ ION FRE beginning with any issue. That 
BN eS re Ber rhe A. iy Sc Ri ELIS 3, Ee, ourself of 
you must mention this journal when sending the $4. 
Animal, Landscape, Figure or China painting subjects. ‘aiid 
Speci © f Tar Art Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working for s 
nes —~ & oF cents if this cbvestiomens is mentioned. Our new {illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies 
{ and Pictures for a 2-cent stamp. § WONTAGUE MARKS, 28 Union Square, New York. 
a oe a a 
Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. 
BY 
CARL HEINRICH CORNILL, 
Professor of Old Testament History in the University 


of Koenigsberg. 


Cloth, 200 pages, . . - $1.00, 


A fascinating book, giving in a pepular but exact 
from the main result of modern biblical research 
and a résumé of the cotemporary history of the na- 
tions surrounding Israel by one of the foremost Old 
Testament authorities in Europe. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


204 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 
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containing exquisite Color , 
l. tes and 5 extra pages of Working Designs for Painting, Carving, China Decoration, Model- — 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


QPULAR 
MONTHLY 


(Contains each Month: ty nal Water Color 

Frontispiece ; 128 Quarto ages of Reading 

Matter; 100 New and High-class Illustra- 

tions ; More Literary Matter and Illustra- 

tions than any other Magazine in America. 
25 cts.; $3 a Year. 


Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


A Bright, Wholesome, Juvenile Monthly. 
Fully illustrated. The best writers for young 
people contribute to it. 10 cts.; $1 a year. 


SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


The New Unity, 


204 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Undoubtedly the Best Club Offers 


te Send to Frank e slie’s i blishing House, N.Y., 
Sor New Ilustraied Premium List, Fee. 
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BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS 'S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Helpful and Jnteresting 
WRITINGS LY 
paren H. WEST. 

IN LOVE WTJ/Ti/l LO! —_. 
Studies. Cloth, bevelied, 
pages, 50 cents. 
Contents: — Transfigurations; 

Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. 
Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 
“Words brave andtrue. Every word the author 

indites is golden, and should be read by young and 

old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get & ) heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shall 
have men like James H.. West to thank for finding 
our way there.’’—Chicago £7 em ING Journal, 


e Character and Love 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAR- 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ: 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, §0 cts, 


Topics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 
Holy Living, Seltishness, Diligence, Integrity, 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
Prayer, The Commonwealtia of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO, 


Four Life- 
red edges, 109 


Serenity; True 


Six Addresses. 


write. They show us the growth of the con- 
stitution, and finally leave it as a recognized 
power to be dealt with during the Civil War. 
Was the course of the north’ constitu- 
tional, orto some extent extra-constitutional? 
And when it came to reconstructing the 
union, was it done by force of victors, or by 
and under the constitution? 


to find Lincoln’s plans and actions criticised 
without the least mercy. Nor will it be con- 
lent critic. But we shall wait for the suc- 
ceeding volumes before quite making up our 
minds on all points. 
tain, that our Civil War was a peiiod of a 


tution. Mr. Lincoln set aside decisions of 


Plan of Reconstruction. We should not 
tralizing power has gone on since; and we 
have today a government quite unlike that 
proposed and organized by Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Adams. It is more like what Ham- 
ilton desired; and it is quite certain that if 
Hamilton were alive today he would repeat 
his New York toast with increased gusto, 
‘*The People, sir, the Peopleis a Great 
Beast.’’ In fact, the people are getting to be 
less and less of a factor; 
‘‘sovernme it’? more and more of a power. 
Since Jackson the executive has increased in 
It will there- 
fore be of no harm to us to begin to study on 


its encroachments on congress. 


Civil War period with a frankness heretofore 
intolerable.. Mr. Lincoln will not loose the 
love of the future; but he will not be held to 
have been so infallible and so absolutely un 
selfish as we have been accoustomed to con- 
sider him. 

It isa curious study how far either con- 
gress or the president in that hour of peril 
could be held, or ought to have been bound, 
by constitutions. It is certain that Mr. Lin 
coln did not pursue through his administra- 
tion the principles laid down in his first in- 
augural. Thaddeus Stevens perhaps ex- 
pressed a very common view when he shot 
‘I thought the 


time had come when the laws of war were 


out atone of his colleagues: 
to govern our action; when constitutions, if 
they stood in the way of the laws of war, in 
dealing with the enemy, had noright toin- 
tervene.”’ 

We cannot judge of Mr. Scott’s spirit, 
ability, and purpose until he gets through. 
[tis to be hoped he will be one of the very 
few American historians who are not section- 
alists. We have had enough written from 
a northern standpoint, and enough from a 
southern,—we now need American history. 
E. P. P. 


PLACES AND IDEAS. Arena Publish. 


Boston. 


PERSONS, 
ing Co., 


Mr. B. O. Flower is not only editor of the 
Arena but one of its foremost writers. No 
number comes to us without some heart burst 
of his deep sympathy with the right, 
indignation at wrong. 


or his 

He is a peculiarly 
It would be nonsense 
This 
is not the land of conformity or uniformity. 
Thatcan be found in China and Turkey. 
We have come to a tolerance not only of di- 
verse religious faiths 
social visions. Mr. Flower, however, is very 
positive and extraordinarily self-assertive. 
His convictions are deep. His guiding law 
is justice. On my table I find a volume en- 


marked individuality, 
to always expect to agree with him. 


but very diverging 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Cancelled Postage Stamps 


of all Nations or 


jtitled **Persons, Places and Ideas,’’ miscel- 
laneous essays, and inside ‘*To my Friend 
E. P. Powell fromthe author B. O. Flower.’’ 


clusive that Mr. Scottis a thoroughly excel-|1f- 


This, however, is cer-| 2- 
great deal of free construction of the consti-|3- 


the Supreme Court without hesitation; and/|4- 
he pocketed very coolly the Congressional | 5- 


care much for this only that the habit of cen- 6. 


and what we call} The Chorus of Faith, 


Why ever give away a book impersonally? 


books. 


INDUCEMENTS 
ld and New Subscribers. 


It will certainly not please many readers|"The New Unity wants more readers and to get them 
offers the following inducements: 


Any suédscriber sending us a mew subscription, can have $1 worth 
of books, selected from our premium list, ov have his own 
subscription extended ¢/hree months. 

For ‘wo new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give 
$2 worth of books or extend his subscription sx months, 

For three new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give 
$3 worth of books, or give a whole year’s subscription, 

We will accept $6.00 in payment for four new subscriptions. 

Any mew subscriber, whose name is not sent in by a subscriber, 
may have his choice of 50 cents worth of books. 

Any present subscriber, paying a year in advance from the date 
of his subscription, may have his choice of 50 cents worth of 


The Money Must Accompany all Subscriptions. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Publications by 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 
Regular Price. 


$1.25 
As heard in the Parliament 
of Religions. A book of se- 


lections giving points of har- 
mony between the represent- 
atives of the various reli- 
gions. Edited by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 

The Faith that Makes 
Faithful, - .50 
By W.C. Gannett and. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 

The Word ofthe Spirit: .50 
To the Nation, City, Church, 
Home, Individual. 

Practical Piety, ~ .3O 
Applied Religion, 

A New Hope for the Drunk. 


ard, . . 10 
Tobacco, the Seanad lateri- 
cant, 10 


Not Lestitutions but homes. ,10O 
The Religions of the World, 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law 


Giver, . cael 

II. Zoroaster, the Prophet 
of Industry, - 10 

III. Confucius, the Prophet 
of Politics, 10 

IV. Buddha, the light of 
Asia, 10 

V. Socrates, the Prophet of 
lteason, 10 

VI. Jesus, the Founder of 
Christianity, . 10 

VII. Mohammed, the Prophet 
of Arabia, - ee 


The Cause of the Toiler, .10 
The Intellectual Life, - ,10 


Ten Great Novels, . .10 
The Divinity of Father- 
hood, 10 


The Selfishness of Grief, 05 


The Education of the 
Soul, ~ 05 


Complete Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the First Ameri- 
can Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligious Bocieties, ~ Paper, 
116 pp., . - aa 

‘‘Liberty and Life,” 

Discourses by E. P. Powell. 
Paper,208 pp. -_ - .25 
The Crucifixion, 


From a Jewish Standpoint. 
By Dr. E. G. Hirsch, + a2 


sale by the Moslem Wor d Co., Ulster Park, 


New York. . 


|This volume is evermore warm with the au- 


All Premiums delivered free of cost. 
copies of paper, etc., furnished freely. Address all 
communications to 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St.. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Regular Price. 
A Year of Miracle, limp 50c., cloth, 
by Rev. W.C. Gannett, - $1.00 


The Complete Life, by vane H. 


West, - - 50 
In Love With Love, by James H. 
West, . . .50 
As Natural as sania by Charles G. 
Ames, .50 
More than Kia, by James Vila 
Blake, 1.00 
Our Heredity — wee, by B. 7 
Powell, - 1.75 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. Se. 
lections from sermons of Dr. 
David Swing, - - 1.00 

Com’oriings. A book of selections, 1.00 


American Liberty, Patriotic Ad- 
dresses by Rev. W.D. Simons, 50 


Religion and Science as Allies. By 
James T. Bixby. Paper, 30c., 
cloth, : .50 


Bo: rowingos. Poems and mane vee 


from Great Authors: (White 
and Gold), . - - - 75 
More Borrowings, - . . 08 


For Thought and for Remembrance, 
Dainty gift booklet of poome 


and selections, . .25 
The Jews and Jesus, led or. a G. 

Hirsch, . .05 
Jesus, His Life and Times, by Dr. E. 

G. Hirsch, : - .05 
The Doctrine of Jesus, te Dr. B G. 

Hirsch, . C5 


Paul, the Apostle of Bentnes Judaism 
or Christianity, by ue. EK. G. 


Hirsch, - - .05 
Synagoque and Church, by ur. K. 
Kohler, - .05 


Why do the Jews not seen ieee as 


their Messiah ? By Dr. B. 
Felsenthal, - - .05 
Uplifts of Heart and will, by Joa. H. 
West, . .50 
A Child of Nature, e Marion p. 
Shutter, - .50 
The House Beezutiful, by Ww. ©. 


Gannett. Cloth, 50c., paper, .15 
The Essential Man, by George v. 
Cressy, . 75 


The Deeper Meanings, by Frederic 
A. Hinckley, - .50 


Afterglow, by Wredertex ‘. Hinck. 
ley, - .50 


No Enemy (but Himsel), my Elbert 
Hubbard, - - 1.25 
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OND COMING OFTHE LOR 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
EXPLAINED IN 


SKEPTICISM AND DIYINE REVELATION. 


JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in 
the Light of Swedenborg’s Writings, the first chap- 
ters of Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, 
the Ark, ete.—Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritual- 
ism, the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem now 
descending from God out of Heaven, the Incarna- 
tion, the Divine Trinity, a True and Heavenly Life. 
the End of the World and the Second Coming of 
the Lord, the Resurrection, the State of Infants and 
Gentiles in the Other Life, the New Jerusalem — 
the og of the Future and the Crown of all 
Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 


By the same author, calls attention to the Wonder- 
ful Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord 
to this New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 cents. 
Or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND HELL 
(paper), 50 cents, Address Manager of the 


American Swedenborg Printing & Pub’g Society, 


20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


TWO NEW SERMONS 


» BY... 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


The Education of the Soul, 


A study of Goethes’ “Wilhelm Meister.” 
Price, - 
With stiff cover, 


§ cents. 


190 cents, 


The Divinity of Fatherhood. 


A Christmas Preparation Sermon. 


With illustrated cover, 10 cts. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


“T’e-Day 


A Popular Monthly Review 


For the People. 


ee ee 


DEVOTED TO 


The Scicnces, Literature, Eco- 


nomics, Politics, Sociology 
and the Religion of 
Common Sense. 


Frederick A. Bisbee, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ONE DOLLAR PER 


YEAR. 


THE NEW UNITY and TO-DAY 


FOR ONE YEAR 
ADDRESS, 


CHICAGO, 


ee 


$2.50 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn-st., 


“The restiess Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 


the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman's Con- 


gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


> 


thor’s finger touch to myself;—all the rest s| 
said to the public. 

But it is really an ideal book. Its makeup 
is equal to the best from English presses. The 
paper is heaviest toned that ever ought to be 
found in a book. The matter is a summer 
day of literature, poetry and argument and 
description and narrative, chasing each other 
like clouds and sunshine. While much of it 
is delicious with picture and love, more is 
thrilling and vibrating with sympathy for 
human wrongs. Mr. Flower and the Arena 
No other person could, have 
created so distinct and definitive a breach 
with the copyrighted idea of the magazine. 
He illustrates admirably that growing class 
of men who cannot see but to reproduce; who 
are like sensitized plates to repeat to others 
what they perceive. 


are one. 


The art of expression of 
fifty years ago that created the age of critics 
and essayists has become the spontaneity of 
expression, We shall soon lose our poets and 
scientists, as we have lost our critics and re- 
viewers, in a race of multifold-sided writers 
who are both philosophers and poets in one. 


E. P. P. 


THE ‘Living Topics Magazine” is a unique 
publication which will greatly interest all who 
wish to keep informed concerning the pro- 
gress of the world,and especially all owners of 
cyclopedias. It records such items concerning 
current events and the progress of knowledge 
as one would naturally look for in a first- 
class cyclopedia were it up to date—which 
no cyclopedia is or possibly can be. Even 
the latest cyclopedias are generally one to 
five years behind date of consultation; and 
yet the average reader inquires more concern- 
ng things of the past three years than con- 
cerning things of the preceding three centu- 
ries. lopics are treated in strict alphabetical 
order and as often as the alphabet is covered 
a new volume begins and the same course is 
resumed. Subscriptions only 50 cents for 
each 500 pages. Specimen sent free on re- 
quest. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, to and 
12 Vandewater Street, New York. 


THE Midwinter Century holds its own 
with its notable predecessors. Among the 
articles of special interest are ‘‘Pope Leo 
XIII. and his Household,’’ by Marion Craw- 
ford, a personal account of the daily life of 
the Pope, accompanied by portraits and 
pictures from photographs of the Pope’s pri- 
vate apartments taken for this article, and 
not elsewhere accessible. Henry M. Stanley 
retells **f he Story of the Development of 
Africa’’ in a fresh way with reference to 
current events. Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, 
the distinguished naval critic, contributes the 
first of several papers on Nelson’s naval vic- 
tories. A paper written before the presi- 
dent’s Venezuelan message, but dealing with 
the present situation, is ‘*The Palmerston 
Ideal in Diplomacy,’ by Edward Mortimer 
Chapman. A picturesque paper on ‘‘Cer- 
tain Worthies and Dames of Old Maryland”’ 
is contributed by Dr J. W. Palmer. The 
month’s instalment of Prof. Sloane’s ‘‘Life 
of Napoleon’’ treats of the meeting of Napo- 
leon, Alexander I. of Russia, Frederick Wil- 
liam III. and Queen Louisa of Prussia, at 
Tilsit. The illustrations are particularly not- 
able. Mrs. Ward’s novel, *‘Sir George 
Tressady,”’ gives a patheti¢ glimpse of life in 
an English mining-town. For range and 
readableness the number challenges attention. 


THE February S?¢. Nicholas opens with a 
little poem by Charles Lee, based upon a true 
incident in the life of Washington. Much 
has been heard of the Gibson girl, and Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick gives an interesting 
glimpse of the ‘*Gibson Boy.’’ When the dis- 


tinguished illustrator wasa little boy, eight 


or ten years of age, he amused himself by 
cutting out silhouettes from paper with scissors. 
A number of these were saved by his friends, 
and they are reproduced to illustrate Mrs. 
Herrick’s article. They show a remarkable 
degree of skill and of art instinct, especially 
when it is considered that they were done 
rapidly and without the least instruction, 
‘‘When the Leaves are Gone,”’ by Ed@h M. 
Thomas, isa bit of woodland lore. Undoubt- 
edly the most important feature of the num- 
ber is the final selection of letters written from 
Samoa by Robert Louis Stevenson to his 
ward, Austin Strong. The serials carry along 
the interest of their readers with new chap- 
ters. 


THE Remew of Reviews for February con- 
tains an article which, in the compass of two 
pages, makes perhaps the most telling and 
effective exposure of the recent l'urkish mas 
sacres that has yet been attempted in the 
English language, The article is based upon 
full accounts of the massacres, written on the 
ground by trustworthy and intelligent persons 
—French, English, American, Turk, Kurd,and 
Armenian—who were eye-witnesses of the 
The article ¢stimates the 
number of killed in the massacres thus far at 
50,000, the property destroyed at $40,000,-; 
000, and the number of starving survivors at 


terrible scenes. 


350,000, 


The Newest Books. 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER’S XENIONS. 5e- 
lected and translated by Paul Carus. loth, 
gilt edges, 162 pp.,$1. Chicago: Open Court 
Pub. Co. 


THE PRIMARY FACTORS OF ORGANIC Evo- 
LUTION. By E.D. Cope, Ph.D. * Cloth, 
548 pp., $2.00. Chicago: Open Court Pub. 
Co. 


OLD FAITHS AND NEw FACctTs. 
M. Kinsley. Cloth, 346 pp., $1.50. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


THE STORY OF THESOLAR SYSTEM. By 
G. F. Chambers. Cloth, 188 pp., illustrated, 
40 cts. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 


By Wm. 
New 


Miscellanea. 


Cripple Creek As It Is. 


Most mining camps are dreary, bleak and 
cold in winter and not over cheerful in sum- 
mer; but Cripple Creek is an exception to the 
general run. Here the hills are rounded, 
grass-grown and pine-clad, with miles of 
carriage roads and hundreds of miles of good 
trail, or bridle paths, little sunny vales full of 
wild flowers where crystal brooks gurgle 
through the tall grass. Leaving Cripple 
Creek, the Florence Railroad winds away 
through forests of pine, while the Midland, 
after crossing an open park, drops suddenly 
into dark canons, deep gorges and wild glens. 
The scene from Cripple Creek at morning, 
when heaven’s searchlight teeters up over 
the shoulder of Pike’s Peak, catching the 
summit of Sangre de Christo range and burn- 
ing its way down to the base, showing every 
gorge and peak—almost every pinion—fifty 
miles away, is worth crossing the Atlantic to 
see. More gorgeous still is the scene at even- 
ing, when the sun teeters down across the 
western range and burns its way up to the 
top of Pike’s Peak turning the trees to torches 
and the crags and spires to splinters of gold. 
The thousands of tourists who will go to the 
top of the Peak next summer can, by the aid 
of their glasses, look down into these great 
gold fields and count a half dozen busy 
towns, holding no less than twenty-five thou- 
sand souls, that have been built up round 
the original camp of the cripples. Last sum- 
mer they ran suburban trains every hour out 
of Cripple Creek, and now they are to have 


POCKET SALTS. 


Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


The Crown Perfumery Oo., 


of London, callattention to one of their most 
charming novelties 


The Grown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 
years in England, but now 
for thefirst time introduced 
into this Country, made in 
the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossom 
White Lilac 


Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid pur- 
ses and can be 
carried in the 
pocket with 
perfect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renown- 
ed Crown Lavender Salts and various Perfumed 
Salts, the creation of the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany, and so long and favorably known to their 
London and Paris clientele. 

PRIGE: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, 40c. 

in Kid Purses, 76c. ™ ‘* 60c. 


. LATEST NOVELTY. 


Wy 
TTT UT bs bhi 
WD 
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Ask your Druggist for them or by sending 
either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York; Melvin & Badger. or T. Met- 
calf Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans. Phila.; E. P. 
Mertz. Wash.; or Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cin.; 
one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent 
to any address. Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


Comfortings. 


A BOOK OF SELECTIONS 
ON 


Life and Duty, 


Death and Immortality. 
By JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and 
devout, voicing the profoundest emo- 
tions of the soul. 


Price, cloth bound, $1,00, 


FOR SALE BY! 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn-st. 
CHICAGO. 


A BooK tor 
To-= Day._——= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I equen vs aud fine. 
. J. Savage. 

Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—7he Christian Register. 

Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Xeligio- Philo- 
sophical Journal, 

American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the true ring. 
The sentences carry much of the fire and magnet- 
ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—Tue New 
UnIrTy. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 
pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


a free delivery of mails, and there is talk of 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 
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A Chorus of Faith 


AS HEARD IN 


The Parliament of Religions. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
Secretary of the General Committee“of the Parliament, 


rr —™ — 


A béautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced, It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by 
setting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 
; orty Pages are given to the Opening Addresses. 


Thirty Pages to the Farewells. 


The rest of the 167 extracts, which make up the book, varying 
from half a page to seven or eight pages in length, are arranged 
under seven heads:— 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul, 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract, 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short ap- 
pendices on topics connected with the Parliament. 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages, Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishing €ompany, 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


_— -» - 


THE 


REFORM ADVOCATE LIBRARY 


Neat and cheap reprints in pamphlet form of 


valuable articles on important subjects. 


«. THE JEWS and JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


2. SYNAGOGUE and CHURCH, ~- by Dr. K. Kohier, 


3. JESUS, HIS LIFE and HIS TIMES, ; 
by Dr. E. G. Hirse 


4 THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 
s. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF HEATHEN 

JUDAISM, or CHRISTIANITY, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 
6 WHY DO THE JEWS NOT ACCEPT 


JESUS AS THEIR MESSIAH, by Dr. B. Felsenthal, 


Single copies, Post Free, 5 cente,. 


Discount allowed for quantities. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & COMPANY, Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


& TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN,_ - 
CHICAGO. 


175 Dearborn St., 


another railroad direct from Denver. This 
latter enterprise, it seems, would be a sense- 
less undertaking, not at all necessary to the 
prosperity of the camp nor the country at 
large. The sharp competition between the 
rival roads already there will insure low 
rates, probably lower than the railroads can 
afford. What more do they need?—From 
‘The Story of Cripple Creek,’’ by Cy War- 
man, in the February Aeview of Reviews. 

ee 

Men Who Work Hard 
Need Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Taken at bed-time it brings sound, sweet 
sleep; quietsthe nerves and builds up brain 
tissue. It’s good for digestion too—take a 
little after meals, 
—— ——> « 


Care of Books. 


Even to those who are most careful and 
particular with their loved and _ treasured 
libraries accidents will happen, and the 
human bookworm is at his or her wits’ end to 
remove the difficulty, which threatens per- 
haps to ruin forever one or more of the 
choicest volumes. 

An English magazine lately published the 
following items, which will probably be 
found useful by any librarian: 

To remove ink stains from books—A small 
quantity of oxalic acid, diluted with water, 
applied with a camel’s hair pencil and 
blotted with blotting paper, will, with two 
applications, remove all traces of the ink. 
To remove grease spots—-Lay powdered 
pipeclay each side of the spot and press with 
an iron as hot as the paper will bear without 
scorching. 

To remove iron mould-+Apply first a solu- 
tion of sulphuret of potash and afterward one 
of oxalic acid. The sulphuret acts on the 
iron. 

To kill and prevent bookworms—Take 
one-half ounce of camphor, powdered like 
salt, one-half ounce bitter apple, mix well, 
and spread on the book shelves. . Renew 
every six months. 

To polish old bindings—Thoroughly clean 
the leather by rubbing witha piece of flannel; 
if the leather is broken, fill up the holes with 
a little paste; beat up the yolk of an egg and 
rub it well over the covers with a _ piece 
of sponge; polish it by passing a hot iron 
over. 

Do not allow books to be very long in too 
warm a place; gas effects them very much, 
Russia leather in particular. 

Do not let books get damp or they will 


remove it. 
Books with clasps or raised sides damage 
those near them on the shelves. 


; —___—>_0-— 
| 
No Change in Russian Policy. 


The rule of the young Czar, Nicholas IL., 
has been but a continuation of the old re- 
gime so far as regards religious freedom in 
Russia. Russia has been for many centuries 
the great dark lone land. Cut away from 
the other nations of Europe, it has not made 
any progress; and, bereft of the benefits of 
the Christian unity in the Catholic Church, 
religion is at a low ebb and its ministers are 
uneducated and degfaded. It would be too 
saddening to go back to events of a long past 
date, but the reign of the late Czar was al- 
most equal in its religious persecutions to 
any period of early Christianity. In Russia 
there is a State Church and all who differ 
from that—Jews, Protestants and Catholics 
—had to bear persecution. In 1890 and 
1891 there broke out a most cruel persecu- 
tion of the Jews. So terrible was this perse- 


udahy’s Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 
FORA FINE.. 


FLAVOR 


. 


i. 


?. 


IODIDE OF 
TRON, : 


BLANCARD'S 


Specially recommended the medical 
oolebrives, of the World for Sereiein, (Tumors, 
King’s ), and the early stages of Consum 

Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Biont 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
4 all Druggiste. 


E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.an 


soon mildew, and it is almost impossible to 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELLS" 


REST BELL METAL or und ten 
A+ ys =‘ KOPper and vin.) 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BAL 


ce an e. 
MORE, MD. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


eaten 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 


COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Srientitie America 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world, Splendid!y illustrated, No intellicent 
man should be without it, Weekly, &3,00a 
ear; $1.50 six months. Address, MUNN’ & CO,, 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City, 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Pro.ap 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic ? » He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 

encies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of ‘he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. .. Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. @Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting.sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and inthe fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

ne; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
fated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of i form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbcunded love and grace.” «4 
shigpems Cha bere, vis. 5 goats , Fast- 
ing, Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, Wee ; 
Pulgrémine, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part. 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. | 

It is a stroke ot genius. It contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This ey er a ooTnte 
¥ a revelation of essential Christianity.— 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


cution that a remonstrance was drawn up in 


. 175 Dearborn Street, Chicage 
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To tae Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St.. New York, 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Baltimore American,— There is a tranquil, 
strengthening, uplifting power in these litile books 
that makes one cherish for them, when they have 
been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, grateful 
sentiment with which we treasure dear friends. 


«sAs Natural as Life.’’ 
Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By Charles 
G. Ames, Minister of the Church of the 


Disciples, Boston. 109 pages. 

“One of the most satisfying treaties we have 
ever read. The little volume is a spiritual poem, 
expressed in a human form called prose; but the 
beauty of its truth has root in the Infinite. It will 
prove a keen delight to the appreciative thinker.”’ 
— Boston ldeas. 


In Love with Love, 


Four Life -Studies. By James H. West, 
author of **The Complete Life,’’ *‘Uplifts 
of Heart and Will,’’ ‘‘Puems,’’ etc. 109 


pages. 

‘‘There is something singularly fresh and strong 
in Mr. West’s way of putting things. Any one of 
these studies read at night would sweeten a man’s 
slumber, and waken him in the morning to some 
better sense of his great opportunity.’’—/ohnm W, 
Chadwick, inthe Christian Register. 


A Child of Nature. 
Studies of the Outward as related to the 
Inward Life. By Marion D. Shutter, DD.. 
author of ‘*‘Wit and Humor of the Bible,’’ 


‘*Justice and Mercy,’’ etc. III pages, 

‘One of the most charming little collections of 
essays that have recently come under notice. 
Written with lovely emeweny of diction, taking 
us into a happy apprehension of Nature, and 
withal habited in the happiest thoughts and ccn- 
ceits, Altogether delightful.’”’ — PAtladelphia 
To-day. 


Cloth, red edges, neatly stamped, each 50 cents. 
Special gift edition, full gilt, each $1.00, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FREE THOUGHT MAGAZINE. 


HOSPITABLE TO ALL TRUTH AND DEVOTED 
TO THE EXPOSING OF ANCLENT ERROR 
BY THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE 
AND CRITICISM, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
JuDGE C. B. Waite, THADDEUS B. WAKEMAN, 
Bb. F. UNDERWOOD, HELEN H. GARDENER, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Col. Robert G Ingersoll: ‘‘Every Liberal 
in this country ought to take the Free Thought 
Magazine and | hope they will.” 


Hon, Geo. W. Julian: ‘It fills a place and 
meets a want which is not supplied by any other 
publication.”’ 


Hon. D. K. Tenney: ‘‘It stands decidedly in 
the front rank of publications designed to clear 
the religious atmosphere.’ 


Elizaltieth Cady Stanton: ‘I like the Free 
Thought Magazine because it breathes the spirit 
of liberty. it deserves the support of all Liberal 
thinkers.”’ 


Helen H. Gardener: “I have always liked 
and admired the Free Thought Magazine. I am 
glad to hear it isto be enlarged, though 1 am sure 
that all of us were satisfied with it betore.”’ 


Rev. Henry Frank: ‘The Free Thought 
Magazine is doing valiant service for the cause of 
true Liberalism. IJItisclean. it is tolerant. It 
is not afraid to hear the other side.”’ 


Rev. J. E. Roberts: ‘“‘The Free Thought 
Magazine is a powertul instrument in the work 
Of making thought free.” 


T. BB. Wakeman, Esq.: ‘the improved Free 
Thought Magazine i» the greatest and best Free 
Thougut and Liberal Organ of all real or would- 
be EMANCIPATED SOULS," 


Hudor Genone: “I approve of the Free 
Thought Magazine It is what a man ought to be 
—purposeful, but im parti:.l—tolerant of churches, 
implacable to wrong.”’ 

B. F. Underwood: ‘The Free Thought Mag- 
azine, which has steadily improved from the first, 
is now a publication that reflects great credit up- 
On its editor and corps of contributors.’ 

Prof. Daniel T. Ames: “I regard the Free 
Thought Magazine among the very best exponents 
of free thought.” 


Monthly, $1.50 a year; 15 cents a number. 
H. L. GREEN, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 


scribed being that of Cardinal Manning. 


ONSUMPTION 


Catholics were allowed a little liberty owing 


Church and the personal influence of Leo 


England, the most important name sub- 


to the world-wide power of the Catholic 


XIII. 

At the accession of the present Czar it 
was thought that a little more latitude would 
be allowed to creeds differing from the State 
Church. But all hopes are disappointed 
and the Catholics of Russia are today the 
victims of studied and systematic persecu- 
tion. It would seem to be the object of 
Nicholas II. and the Holy Synod—all whose 
members are his choice—to utterly wipe out 
every faith except the orthodox. 

The condemnation to exile in Siberia of 
twenty-four Catholic priests who were al- 
together innocent of any act of treason 
against the Government was a bad omen at 
the beginning of the reign of Nicholas. 
Since then, however, he has pardoned many 
participators in a _ so-called rebellion at 
This disturbance arose out of the 
resistance of Catholic peasants to the closing 
of a Church and the removal of the blessed 
sacrament from the altar. An army of Cos 
sacks was sent to reduce them to order and 
the result was that a number of peasants and 
women were killed. 

Nor do members of the Greek Church 
called Uniats, not tn communion with the 


Kroze. 


Greek Orthodox Church, fare any better. 
All of these who were exiled and scattered 
during the reign of the late Czar petitioned 
Nicholas on his accession for permission to 
return to their homes. However, nothing 
came of the petition except arrest for those 
who had the hardihood to present it to the 


Czar in person.—/reeman’s Journal. 


0 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 
by local applications as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only 
one way to cure deafness, and that is by con- 
stitutional remedies. Deafness is caused by 
an inflamed condition of the mucous lining 
of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is 
inflamed you have a rumbling sound or im- 
perfert hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed, deafness is the result, and unless the 
inflammation can-be taken out and this tube 
restored toits normal condition, hearing will 
be destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten 
are caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars; free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

2 Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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Valuable Metals. 


Gold is commonly considered the most 
valuable of metals, because it is the most 
precious of the metals produced in sufficient 
quantity to be in common use. There are, 
however, several rare metals that are much 
more valuable than gold. Gallium, for ex- 
ample, is quoted in the market at three thou- 
sand dollars an ounce avoirdupois. Traces of 
it occur in some zinc ores, tons of which must 
be worked over in order to obtain a trifling 
quantity. Gallium is a very remarkable 
substance. At the ordinary summer tem- 
perature of 86° F., it becomes liquid like 
mercury. The latter becomes solid at 39° 
below zero. Most costly of all metals, save 
only gallium, is germanium, which is quoted 


per ounce. Rhodium is worth one hundred 


ruthenium, ninety dollars an ounce; osmium 
twenty-six dollars an ounce, and palladium, 
twenty-four dollars an ounce. 
about equal in value to gold. 

are of no great commercial importance. 


laboratory, having been discovered originally 


the force of which was so prodigious as to 


at eleven hundred and twenty-five dollars 


The last is 
These metals 


Most of them are mere curiosities of the 


by accident, incidental to the analysis of 
ores. It has been suggested that some of 
them might be coined; but the supply of 
them is too uncertain. Iridium is utilized 
to some extent for making’ instruments of 
delicacy which must have the property of 
not corroding. It is obtained from ‘‘iridos- 
min,’’a natural alloy of iridium, osmium, 
rhodium, platinum and ruthenium. This extra- 
ordinary mixture of rare metalsis white. Mach 
of itis found in washing for gold in the beach 
sands of Oregon. 
single acids, Its. only important use is for 


tipping gold pens 
ee — 


Red Sea Miracle. 


It resists the action of al 


Major-General Tulloch has just published 
in London a report which substantiates the 
biblical story that the Jews escaped across 
the Red Sea dry-shod, Major General 
Tulloch for the last year has been making 
governmental surveys for Great Britain in that 
part of Egypt where the Hebrew children 
accomplished their famous journey. In his 
published statement, the major general says 
that in the spring of this year he was en- 
gaged in surveying the borders of Lake 
Menzaleh, on the Red Sea. On one occa 
sion a sudden and violent windstorm arose, 


carry everything before it, including inci- 
dentally the water of the lake. In a few 
hours the whole body of water had been 
abducted, and naught remained save vessels, 
mud and sand. The vessels moored in the 
lake were stranded high and dry, with no 
water in sight. This is possibly what oc- 
curred in the days of Moses. It gives new 
interest to that famous history wherein is set 
forth the triumphant flight of the captives 
dry-shod thrcagh the way of the waters, 
whose returning flood destroyed their oppres- 
sors. An examination of the various routes 
over one or another of which the fleeing EJe- 
brews took their way has demonstrated the 
fact that in many places they could have 
managed to cross the sea under favorable 
natural conditions.—/nformation. ; 
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The Rats of Paris. 


Lord Playfair has contributed to a foreign 
publication an article entitled ‘*‘Waste Prod- 
ucts Made Useful,’’ in which he mentions 
many curious and interesting facts, but none 
moge curious than the onehere given. ** Of all 
living things rats seemto be amongthe most 
repulsive; and when dead what can be their 
use? But even they are the subjects of pro- 
duction in industrial arts. In Paris there isa 
pond surrounded by wallsintowhich all dead 
carcasses are thrown. A large colony of rats 
has been introduced from the catacombs. 
Che rats are most useful in clearing the flesh 
from the bones, leaving a_ clean-polished 
skeleton fitted for the makers of phosphorus, 
At the base of the wall numerous shallow 
holes are scooped out jnst sufficient to contain 
the bodies of the rats but not their tails. 
Every three months a great battle takes place 
during which the terrified rats run into the 
holes. Persons goround, and catching the 
extended tails pitch the rats into bags, and 
they are killed at leisure. Then begins 
manufacture. The fur is valuable and finds 
a ready sale, The skins make a_ superior 
glove—the gant de rat—and are specially 


213 EAST INDIANA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


and twelve dollars and fifty cents an ounce; 


DISCOURSES BY 


BP. POWELL. 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIn A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS. 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SouND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 


Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEys. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE 
New YEAR IN 1932. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postwaid. 25 cts, 


Price Reduced from dc. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity trom God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth edition) is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.” 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. * 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER, 


—AND— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ““What 
is the Bible?’’ published in 1878, but it “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plai, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


used for the thumbs of kid gloves because 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“Liberty and Life.” 
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BHichest of atl in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


the skin of the ratis strong and elastic. The 
thigh-bones were once valued as toothpicks 
for clubs, but are now out of fashion; while 
the tendons and bones are boiled up tomake 
the gelatine wrappers for bon-bons.’’ 
—____—_———» «._ --— 
MAJORITIES seldom have a_ conviction. 
Most persons seem to think that if they be. 
long to a majority they are convinced of 
some great truth. But very few persons 
have ever taken pains to know just why they 
follow a multitude. Dr. Johnson said that 
‘the majority have no other reason for their 
opinions than that they are the fashion.”’ 
And, to them, this usually is reason enough. 
But following majorities blindly is a danger- 
ous business. Joshua advised the Israelites 
to choose whom they would serve only after 
looking candidly atthe question. If it seemed 
evil to them to serve the Lord, they must 
act accordingly. They hada duty to be age 
vinced and to believe something. They had] 
been forbidden, through Moses, to ‘‘follow a 
multitude to do evil.” ‘*One man of you 
shall chase a thousand,’’ said Joshua, Gide- 


on’s little band was Stronger than the host of 
Midian. Believe something whether the ma- 
jority believe it or not.—Sunday School 


Times. 
— lr © Sie O—O:S:t=—‘i‘“<; 


A Sewing Machine 


of first-class make, forsale at a low figure’ 
New; direct from the factory. “A bargain 
for any one needing a good machine. For 
particulars and price, address this office. 


eo -_ 
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A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not’ 
too far from Chicago. The following per- 
sons have already consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘*The History of the Evolu- 
tion of the Human Mind in Religion’’; B. R. 
Bulkeley, ‘“Tendencies of the Days’’; C. F. 
Elliott, ‘‘Our Larger Selves”; A. W. Gould, 
‘<The Upper Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘‘The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism to Chris- 
tianity”; J. L. Jones, “The Parliament of 
Religions and What Follows’’; Joseph Stolz, 
‘‘What All Can Believe’’; B. F. Under- 
wood, ‘*The Positive Side of Liberal Religious 
Thought’; R. A. White, “The Untouched 
Remnant”’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘Form and 
Substance in Religion.”’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. To 
places desiring lectures for the second time 
some slight additional charge will be made 


to be used towards paying for the support of 
the Liberal headquarters in Chicago. All 
communication can be addressed to A, W. 
Gould, the chairman of the Missicnary Com- 


r 


mittee, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OuR FATHER, 80 Hall St., 
Rev. Robt. Jardine, 1432 Dunning St. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH(Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Universalist), 
Sheridan Ave. and 64th St. Sunday services 
11 A. M. and8 Pp. M.; Sunday School, 9:30 
A, M.; Young People’s Christian Union, 7 
P. M. 
8 P. M. 
residence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Ave. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. 


ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6Sthstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


Mrs. WinsSLow’s SooruinGc Syrup has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pais, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Diarrhea. 
immediately. Sold by Druggists in every part offen 
the world: Twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and 
ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,”’ and 
| take no other kind. 


Hnnouncements 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


corner 
and Langley avenue. 


second floor of the 


Isaac S. Moses, 


Devotional Meeting, Wednesdays at 
Rev. Frederick W, Millar, minister; 


A. J. Canfield, 


E. G. Hirsch, Min- 


corner of 


Rev. 


and Union Park. 


—e— 
——————‘i—(a 


For Over Fifty Years 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer 


SAPOLIO 


IS LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, ‘‘IT SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE,” 


rs 


What Do You Think of This! 


| IME speeds on—before you realize it Christmas is at hand and the worry 
of selecting gifts begins. An inexpensive gift that will give pleasure and 


be of utility and at the same time suggest appropriateness is one of the most 
difficult problems that confronts us at holiday times. The trouble is we put it 
off too long. Nothing seems to suggest itself as “just the thing” and thus the 
important duty of selecting our gifts is left till the last minute and one must 
then* take what is left.” Thereaders of the New Unity should not be of the 
dilly-dally sort. The World’s Fair souvenir spoons are just the thing. And ag 
bridal or birthday gifts it would be a hard matter to find another gift so pleasing 
to the donor, at such a small price. One lady writes: 
STAUNTON, VA., June 27, 1895. 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen :—I received the spoons O. K. and am more than pleased with them. 
I am delighted. 

I presented one set as a bridal present and they attracted more attention and 
admiration than any of the other presents. 

Enclosed please find postoffice order for the amount $6.00 for which you will 
please forward six sets of your “World’s Fair” souvenir spoons and the cake 
basket which you offer as premium for same. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Lituir V. Crort, 318 Fayette St. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after-dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely en- 
ie in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, showing a raised head of 

hristopher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair City. 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid 
for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory your money will be refunded. 


FOR ALL SIX 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Below will be found afew of the many thousands of cordial letters we are re- 
ceiving from delighted purchasers. These are not old letters but new ones as 
may be seen from their dating. They are all letters from subscribers of religious 


papers. 
Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ills. AvuBoRN, Mz., May 15, 1895. 


Dear Sirs :—1 sent for a set of your souvenir spoons for my wife a short time 
since and you enclosed an offer to make a present of three sets if we would sell 
six. My wife went out among her friends and sold six inone afternoon. I en- 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. 

She thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and wants to 
know what you give as presents besides the souvenir spoons. How much longer 
will the offer last, or rather how much longer will the spoons hold out? 

Yours respectfully, 
| Epwarp W. Bonney, 8 Myrtle St. 


This sounds like business all through. Mr. Bonney’s judgment was evidently 
based upon the fact that the spoons were of real merit and would be in good 
taste for his wife to take orders among her friends. There are lots of folks who 
delight in the diversion of interesting their friends in some pleasing article: It 
isn’t canvassing but a commendable method of putting calling days to good 
practical, profitable use. 


Leonard Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen :—I send enclosed, postoffice order for. $7.39 for which please send to “7 ad- 
dress, one case of your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons and butter plates, 
six of each and butter knifeand sugar npeen. Also six sets of World’s Fair spoons. 
Please send a cake basket as premium for the souvenir s ns. I think I can get orders 
for several cake baskets when I huve one to show the ladies, also butter dishes. This is 
the tenth set of spoons that I have ordered of you. All are pleased with them. Please 
| Mrs. FRANK MEYERS, 
343 41st Ave. 


Fort MORGAN, CoLo., July 8, 1895. 


MERIDEN, Miss., Aug. 6, 1895. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—I received your card this morning in regard to the spoons sent.us. The 
spoons came all right and we were well pleased with them. Mrs. Seckner showed them to 
a few of her lady friends and all wanted them, but all did not feel as though they could 
take them. Yours truly 

Rev. H. D. SECKNER. 


SUMMARY. 


If the reader will glance over the “Description of the Souvenir Spoons” there can be no 
doubt of the genuine bargain that is offerei 

The six spoons in plush lined case will be sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents by P. O. or 
express money order. Do not send individual checks. If you are not satisfied with them 


the money will be refunded. No goods sent C. O. D. 
Address order plainly. LEONARD Mra. Co., 152-153 Michigan ave. an m 


